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OLBORN THEATRE ROYAL. 

BARRY SULLIVAN, Sole Lessee and Manager. This 

and every Evening, at7. ‘THE LOTTERY TICKET.” Mr. 

George Honey. At 8, Moore’s Great Tragedy of ‘‘ THE GAME- 

STER.” Barry Sullivan, Messrs. J. C. Cowper, W. H. Stephens, 

Lin Rayne, Horsman, Lunt; Mrs. Hermann Vezin, Miss J. 

Rigi old, Miss M. Howard, &c. To conclude with ‘‘THE 

WATERMAN.” George Honey, D. Evans, E. Cotte, Mrs. 
C. Horsman, &c., 

Principal Scenic Artist, Mr. Jutran Hicks. 
Acting Manager, Amory SuLtivan. 





RIGHTON.—CHRISTINE NILSSON at Mr. 

KUHE’S GRAND MORNING CONCERT, Saturday, 

October 30. Programmes and particulars at Cramer & Co.’s, 
West-street, Brighton. 





XETER HALL:—Mr. OTTO GOLD- 
4 SCHMIDT'S Oratorio, ““RUTH.”—On WEDNESDAY 
EVENING, November 17, will be produced, for the first time 
in London, RUTH, a Sacred Pastoral, the words selected from 
the Bible, the music composed by Otto Goldschmidt. The 
rincipal parts will be sustained by Mdme. Lind-Goldschmidt, 
dme. Patey, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. Santley. Full 
Band and Chorus, including the most eminent professors. 
Organist, Mr. Hopkins. Conductor, Mr. Otto Goldschmidt. 
Doors will be opened at seven o’clock; to commence at eight 
o'clock. Reserved and numbered seats, half-a-guinea ; reserved 
seats (not numbered), 7s. ; west gallery, 5s.; unreserved seats 
iu area, 38. ; a limited number of reserved seats in centre area 
and north and south galleries, one guinea. Tickets may be 
secured at Mr. Mitchell’s Royal Library, Old Bond-street; of 
Lamborn Cock & Co., New Bond-street; Mr. A. Nimmo, Wig- 
more-street ; Mr. Austin, St. James’s Hall; at all the principal 
mosicsellers and librarians; and at the Handel Festival Ticket 
Office, 2, Exeter Hall. 


M®*: J. 4veusrus HUGHES (Soprano). 


Lussons In Vorce Propuction axp VOcALISATION, 
according to the Italian Method. 


TEACHER ALSO OF THE 





PIaNoFoRTE. 
Address—21, Harrington-street, Mornington-crescent, N.W. 


MOM. ELWOOD ANDREA (Contralto) begs 

to announce that she has Removed to 31, BronpEsBuRyY- 
vittas, Kitpury, N.W., where all communications respecting 
engagements for Oratorios and Public or Private Concerts, in 
town or country, or from Pupils, are.to be addressed. 








MSs BERKY-GREENING requests that all 
communications relative to Concert engagements, Les- 
sons or Oratorios, for town or country, be to her, care 


addressed 
of Messrs. Chappell, 50, New Bond-street, London, W. 
N ISS ELLEN GLANVILLE begs to announce 
Sz her removal to 2, Percy-terrace, broke Grove-road, 


Notting-hill, W., where she requests all letters concerning 
engagements for concerts, &c., to be addressed. 


MSS PATTIE HARGREAVES (Contralto) begs 
rs respecting 








to announce her return to Leeds. 
Oratorios, Concerts, and Lessons, to be addressed as usual to 
her residence, 8, Cross Elmwood-street. 





ME: JOHN RHODES gives Lessons as usual 
a in town on Saturdays; Pianoforte, Singing and Harmony. 


Address, Mr. Jonn Ruopzs, Croyponr, 8. 

M J. RUMMEL begs to sonounce that he 
e intends visiting London for ihe ensuing season. 

Pianoforte and singing lessons may be arranged for. Address, 

M.J.R., Cramer and Co., 201, Regent-street. 








ONCERT AGENT.—Mr. JOHN BLAGROVE, 
late Manager of the St. George's Hall, is at liberty to 
make arrangements for Concert Parties, Entertainments, &c., in 
London and in the provinces,—Nimmo’s Library, 8, iate 65, 
Wigmore-street, W. 





O ORGANISTS.—Wanted an Organist for the 

teacher. Apply stating all particelar to the Charchwandens, 
. e 

wi Tina Dragana toe 





IGHTY-SIX LONDON ‘NEWSPAPERS, be- 
sides 879 of the Provincial have strongly recom- 
mended the Waverley, Owl, and Pi Pens to their readers. 
‘Waverley Barrel Pen is a treasure in the hands of a rapid 
ve They car on endowed with the magician’s art.”—VN. 
seem e ’s art.”—N. 

Bucks Advertiser. 


ls. per Box. 18. 2d. by post, 
WAVERLEY BARREL PEN, 1s. 6d. per Box,, 1s. 8d., by Post. 
Specially prepared for Banks, Insurance and Public Offices, 
They are really excellent pens.” —Civil Service Gazette. 


EpinsungHo—MACNIVEN & CAMERON. 
23 to 33 Bratz Sraeer 


PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
By return of Post, Thirteen Stamps. 


MEMOIR 


; oF 
MDLLE. 


CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


WITH PORTRAIT. 








LONDON : 
SWIFT AND CO., 55, KING STREET, 


REGENT STREET, W. 





“xX ENIA.” 


NEW SCENA. 
SPECIALLY WRITTEN FOR 
MDLLE,. CHRISTINE NILSSON 
BY 
HERR MEYER LUTZ. 





From tas “Timzs” or Juns 29. 


“Last not least Mdlie. Nilsson sang in Italian a new Scena 
by Herr Meyer Lutz, entitled ‘ Xenia, the Sclavonian Maiden,’ 
two of the themes of which have all the graceful flow and quaint 
charm of national melodies.” 


From tae “ Darty Tetscrarn” or June 30. 
**Mdlle. Nilsson also made a great effect in a Scena ensitled 
‘Xenia’ by Herr Meyer Luiz, a decidedly clever composition, 
for which it is safe to prophesy popularity, and which on this 
occasion was most vociferously encored.” 





On the Title-page there is an admirable Likeness of 
this eminent Artiste. 





PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS. 


LONDON : 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NOW READY, 
Price 1s.; by Post Fourteen Stamps. 


THE CREATION, 
J mane HAYDN. 


VOCAL SCORE WITH PIANOFORTE ARRANGEMENT 
BY ; 
THE CHEVALIER NEUKOMM. 





PRICE ONE SHILLING. 
The clear type and small size of this Edition render it 
equally a’ for Vocalists and the Pianoforte, asa 
handbook for fhe hearers of the . 





LONDON : 





Agente MILLINGTON & HUTTON, Loxpox. 
To be of all Booxeasigas and STATIONBSRE. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





Price FOURPENCE; by Post, FIVEPENCE, 


Dr. NEALE'S FUNERAL HYMN, 
“SAFE HOME!” 


COMPOSED BY 


C. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST AND CHOIRMASTER OF THE FOUNDLING HOSPITAL: 
LATE OF ALL SAINTS’, MARGARBT STAEBT. 





CRAMER & Co. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezr; 
HAYES, Lyauz Pracz, 8.W. 





Just Published, price 4s. ; by post, 4s. 4d., 
THE 


BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE: 
HYMNS WITH TUNES 


YOR THB 
SERVICE OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND. 

Arranged and principally Composed by 

0. E. WILLING, 
Organist of the Foundling, and late of All Saints, Margaret-street. 
To which are added 

Caants yor Tax Maoniricat anp Nuxc Druirris, axp 

Responsss yor Apvant AND Lznt, 

As sung at All Saints ; 
WITH FOURTEEN NEW DOUBLE CHANTS, &c. 





London: CRAMER & CO. Limited, 201, Regent Street. 
J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





OBERT COCKS & CO.’s HIGHLY POPULAR 

MUSIC.—HAMILTON’S MODERN INSTRUCTIONS 
for the PIANO, 699th Edition, 4s. ; Hamilton’s Modern In 
tions for Singing, 39th Edition, 6s. ; Clarke’s Catechism of the 
udiments of Music, 123rd Edition, 1s. ; Hamilton’s Dictionsry 
of 3,500 Musical Te! 90th Edition, 1s.; Clarke’s Catechism 

Thorough Bass, 2s. ; . F. West’s Questions relating to the 
Tescblished this’ day, gratis. and postage free, a LIST of NEW 

y, and pos a 0! 

MUSIC for the PANOFURTE amt VOICE 


VHE NATIONAL SONGS for FOUR VOICES, 


No. 3. God Bless our Sailor Prince. §% lover 


Post free three stamps each, or the three for seven stamps. 
EORGE FOREEES ZEW MUSIC for PIANO- 


Pleasant Dreams. 38. Rm» “howers. 3s. - 
Tunes ¥ our Street, 4s. > Me 9 *. . 
Hark the Goat Ringing. s arche, 
Melody. H. Smart. 3s. 2g dla Polka. 8s. 
Each at half-price, with an ext p for ye ‘ 
London: Ropert Cocks & Co., Ne igton-s! and of 


all musicsellers, 


REE SIROLARSHIFS — Optatens a ote x 
other leadi ——~Mr. LA 
COTTELL’S MUSICAL. PACADEMIES Norfolk-road House, 
Bayswater. Branches— and Brighton, (Resi- 
dent Students.)—¥. C. Wenzr, Secretary. 


ae yp LOZENGES OF THE RED GUM 
OF 

















CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 


D®n83 LOZENGE.— 
For in’ and removing 
affections of the throat, has maintained its character for a. 
uarter of a century, and the flattering received . 
from Grist, Persiant, Lablache, and many of the and. 

To eee yacald ve withont, this Fo To 
be obt holeaale aid Betail Cheuste in the United 
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DEBUT OF MISS ROSE HERSEE 


As Amina, in ** La Sonnambula,” 
AT NEW YORK, SEPTEMBER 18, 1869. 


‘‘ Miss Hersee has a good stage presence, and an excellent 
conception of dramatic effect. Her voice is pure, clear, and 
flexible, and remarkably true, as was noticeable through the | 
whole opera. Even after the exhaustive labours of a first night | 
before a strange audience, she maintained her powers and | 
command of voice to the end; and was indeed better in the | 
difficult scenes of the last act, down to the trying finale, than in 
the beginning. Her reception was very warm and enthusiastic. 
She was called out after every act, and although her début was 
evidently watched with critical attention, her success was un- 
questionable ''—N, Y. Herald, Sep. 20. 

‘‘Her début was a striking success. No young artist within 
our recoliection has received more prompt and decided mani- 
featations of popular favour. She was cordially we!comed, 
warmly encouraged and applauded throughout the representa- 
tion, and at the close was complimented by a series of 
demonstrations That she will prove a most attractive 
acquisition to our lyric stage is beyond a doubt. Her first 
appearance was a distinct and well deserved success.” —Daily | 
Tribune, Sep. 29 

‘With a petite gracefal figure; a bright smiling face, eyes | 
full of expression, a wealth of golden hair, and an infinitely | 
piquant manner, she possesses all the requisites for the physical 
embodiment of the part. Her voice is pure, flexible, has a good 
range, and gives evidence of careful and judicious culture. With 
these qualities it is by no means remarkable that her suecess, on 
Saturday evening, was most genuine... . Her efforts were re- 
ceived with signs of the most cordial approbation, and her status, 





“On Saturday evening, Miss Rose Hersee made a most suc- 
cessful 4@but as Amina, her rendering of the sleep-walking scene 
was perfect, and at the end of the opera she was called before 
the curtain, and received a most enthusiastic greeting.”—N. Y 
Correspondent of the Fra, Oct. 10. ; 

“We have had another musical auccess this week. In other 
words Miss Rose Hersee made her first appearance on Saturday 
in ‘La Sonnambula,’ and met with a perfect triumph. She sang 
with all the sweetness for which she is so much admired, and 
positively took the audience by storm. Several times in the 
course of the evening she was called before the curtain and en- 
thusiastically cheered. And some such success was needed to 
revive the fortunes of the Parepa English Opera troupe.”— 
Another N. Y. Era Correspondent, Oct. 10. 

«  ... Miss Hersee was successful. She has a clear 
bright soprano voice,—best in the upper register, but even and 
well trained throughout. She phrases with neatness and pre- 
cision, and her execution, without being faultless, is remarkably 
good. Her action has been learned in a good school, and her 
natural powers are developed to advantage. ... Hearty and 
genuine applause repeatedly testified to the favourable im- 
pression. Miss Hersee is slight in figure, with blonde hair and 
dark eyes, a chasing smile, and a manner full of grace and 
fascination. .... e purpose to speak more in detail of the 
merits of the fair débutante hereafter. For the present, in 
addition to the above, it will suffice to say that her success was 
decided, and that since Madame Anna Thillon we have had no 
lady among us more likely to make a substantial mark in the 
lighter parts of English Opera.”—N. Y. Sunday Times, Sept. 19. 





NOW READY, 


as an artisteof rareattractivenews immediately established: | - +) CRAMERS DANCE MUSIC. 


prime donne, and is destined to become a great favourite.” — 
N. Y. Express, Sept. 20. 

** A very clever young prima donna, Miss Rose Hersee, made 
her début on Saturday in ‘ L« Sonnambula.’ The débutante is 
petite in figure, but nature has gifted her with a voice of ex- 
quisite sweetness, which art has taught her to use with excellent 
effect. Her début was an ovation; the result as much, perhaps, 
of her aptitude for all the exigencies of stage business—(not an 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER. 


Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 


easy thing to command before a strange audience)—as to the No. 1. 

capacity of her voice, and the wonderful control of it which she 

possesses in as remarkable a degree as that which won for | The Florence Waltz . “ .. Cartes Goprrey. 
Piccolomini her great success. In figure and quality of voice, in- | le § - a Quadrille .. .* .* *e ” ” 
deed, she most resembles Piccolomini, and isa great acquisition | The Wind-up Galop ee ee ee ” ” 


to the present troupe, which seems likely to revive English Opera 
in its best phase.”—N. Y. Citizen, Sept. 21. 

**Miss Rose Herree made her début on Saturday evening. 
How triumphant it was, the applause of the audience testified ; 
and they showered favours upon her from first to last. She is 
slight of figure; a blonde with dark blue eyes, a pleasant 
amile, and movements full of grace. Her voice is a clear 
soprano, well cultivated and trained ; sweet in tone, and facile 
in execution. Few singers on our stage have 80 soon won the 
hearts of an audience. The sweet music of ‘La Sonnambula’ 
was rendered by her in the most charm ng manner, and there 
was an innoceyt and girlish grace about her which was in- 
finitely fascinating.”—N. Y. Commercial Advertiser, Sept. 20. 

‘Her youth, her pretty face, and sprightly easy action, 
gained her general favour, and throughout the opera her re- 
ception was such as to warrant the belief that she had made a 
good impression. and will become quite a favourite with the 
public.”-—N. ¥. Clipper, Sept. 25. 

“The most successful member of the troupe fs Miss Rose 
Hersee. She is uot great, but she is pleasing,—not to say 
captivating Hersee, however, is the chief-star of the 
galaxy, and will always ia large audi of enthusi- 
astic admirers.”—N. Y. Courier, Sept. 25. 

“Last night ‘La Sonnambula’ was given; and in it Miss 
Hersee wade her first appearance in this country, as Amina ; 
and by her skilful management of a fresh and light soprano 
voice, and her fascinating appearance, won a substantial 
success To its details, however, we must take another op- 
portunity to allude.”—N, Y. Times, Sep. 19. 

“Considerable anxiety was felt as to this début. .. The 
prima denna svon set all doubts at rest... Ere the first aria 
was completed it was pretty well understood by the listeners 
that art was winning a triumph She was recalled, and 
made the recipient of a bundle of buds almost as large as 
herself."—N. Y. World, Sep. 19. 

“ This charming young artiste sa Very YP ing high 
soprano voice, fresh and canary -bird like in quality. Her ex- 
ecution is admirable, the rapid passages and staccatos being 
given with a clearness and precision that are evidence of a care- 
ful and judicious training, and of faithful and conscientious work 
on the part of the singer. ... Tho young lady made a most 
favourable impression on the large and appreciative audience, 
and her efforts were greeted with prolonged and hearty applause 
and numerous floral offerings.”"—N. ¥. Sun, Sept. 20. 

* By her admirable execution and artistic acting she soon 
ingratiated herself into the favour of the audience ; and when the 
curtain fell upon the first act she was enthusiastically summoned 
before the curtain. Her rendering of the sonnambulistic scene 
left nothing to be desired, and she received acclamations and 
calls to the footlights. When the curtain fell and when 
she re-appeared the spontaneous applause which greeted her 
left ao doabt that #he had made a very favourable pression. 
She is petite, with an expressive preposessing oval face, and 
large round eyes. She sings with fine expression, and is 
evidently a cultivated artiste —N. Y. Sunday Mercury, Sept. 19. 

‘Miss Hersee was well received; she had not sung 
sixteen bars of her music before she was taken into favour; and 
ac the conclusion of the first aria she received warm tokens of 
approbation, to which she was justly entitled) Mer voice is a 
high soprano, delicate and flexible in its lower and middle 
registors ; lacking somewhat in chest power, but having great 
sweetness and a velvety softness in its upper notes, where its 
sympathetic tones told with very fine effect indeed. She shows 
evidence of having been well trained, but not so hardly worked 
as to effect the natural purity aud sweetness of her organ. As 
the work progressed, and the constraint of a firet appearance 
before a strange — wore off, she actually commanded the 
favour of the audience, which before she had only modestly sued 
for ; and when the curtato fell upon the finale she had made a 
decided aud deserved suecess.”"—N, Y. Dispatch, Sep. 19 

‘* Miss Hersee pleased at once by her graceful girlish manner 
and appearance, and her fresh bright voice. . . Rarely indeed has 
4 new singer met with so ready an appreciation, or found that 
appreciation so cordially expressed. it iss Rose Hersee’s Amina 
is truly a charming performance. Amina’s innocent fondness 
and playful coquetry in the first act, her girlish terror and 
desperation tn the second, the dreary misery and utter bopeless- 
neas of the ‘‘Ah non credea” with the wild exultantjoy of the ‘Ah 
von giunge,” were all most faithfully and touchingly delineated 








No. 2. 


The Cymbeline Mazurka .. 
The Lancers os. 


= +» Grnatp STANLEY. 
Arranged by Catuicort. 


The Woodland Whispers Waltzes -» Gprratp STANLEY. 

Les Rats Quadrilles me es -. G. Reptrr. 

The Pollee-Wollee-Hama Galop .. +» Hewai pg VILLIERS. 
No. 3. 

The Chopin Waltzes ee aa +» Hawrt pg Vittimns. 


The Schubert Quadrilles  .. os = 


The Oaks Galop sl ae es oe a 
Jour-de-Téte, Polka-Mazurka .. oe ” ” 


No, 4, 
The William Tell Quadrille ee +» Loter Agprrt. 
The Polka -* - ad - ” ” 
L’ Arditi Waltz es ee ee ee %” 2 
La Farfaletta, Polka-Mazurka .,. ee . pm 





The above Four Parts, bound in One Volume, illus- 
trated cover, gilt edges, &c., Price 28. 





Lonpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Price 12s., in handsome gilt cloth, red edges, 


THE ROUNDS, CATCHES, AND CANONS 
OF ENGLAND; 


A COLLECTION OF SPECIMENS OF THE SIXTEENTH, 
SEVENTEENTH, AND EIGHTEENTH CENTURIES 


ADAPTED TO MODERN USE. 


The Words Revised, Adapted, or Re-written by 
Tue Rev. J. POWELL METCALFE. 


The Music Selected and Revised, 


Ayp ax Iyrropuctony Essay on tam Rise anp Progaess oF 
Tux Rounp, Caton, arp Canon ; 


Atso Biocrarnicat Notices Or THE ComPosEns, 
Written by 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LLD., 
Member of the Royal Academy of Music at Stockholm ; Corre- 


ey Member of the of Antiquaries, Scotland ; 
usical Examiner in the Royal College of Preceptors, &c. 


CRAMER & CO., LIMITED, 201, Reozxr Srreer, W. 





CARL HAUSE’S 
NEW WORKS FOR PIANOFORTE. 








s. d, 
Night Dews ............sseecgeseesseceesessee BO 
Le des F so cc cccsesapeoepocecsccosos BS @ 
Jupiter. Marche de Concert 8 0 
Floasant Dreams | ...++.+20 s00+ s+ sree erences g8 
Toruada  Regpetmemae se cea Be 








She possesses peculiarly bright in 
timbre true in indi ad re bs -y jon, while ‘ber 
brillianey + The success of the entire ~~ 5 
repetition."—N. ¥, Weekly Review, Sep. 2. — 


Caauun & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


NOW READY, 


PRICE ONE SHILLING EACH, 
Free by Post for 14 Stamps, 


CRAMER'S PIANOFORTE OPERAS. 





No. I., LURLINE, 
COMPOSED BY VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. II., DON GIOVANNI, 
COMPOSED BY MOZART. 


No. III., MARITANA, 
COMPOSED BY W. VINCENT WALLACE. 


No. IV., BARBER OF SEVILLE, 
COMPOSED BY ROSSINI. 


No. V., ROSE OF CASTILLE, 
COMPOSED BY M. W. BALFE. 


No. VI., DER FREISCHUT2Z. 
COMPOSED BY WEBER. 





Lonpon : 
CBAMER AND CO. LIMITED, 
201, REGENT STREET, W. 





NURSERY RHYMES; 
WITH THE 
TUNES TO WHICH THEY ARE STILL SUNG. 
COLLECTED AND EDITED BY 
EDWARD F. RIMBAULT, LL.D., F.S.A,, &c. 





Lonpow : 


CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 


THE CHILD'S OWN SINGING BOOK: 


OLD SONGS FOR YOUNG SINGERS, 
WITH AN 
EASY ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE 
BDITRD AND SELECTED BY 
MARIA & WILLIAM HUTCHINS CALLCOTT 
Post Free 25 Stamps. 
Lonpox 3 
CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET. 








NEW AND POPULAR SONGS. 





“CLEANSING FIRES,” 
WORDS BY ADELAIDE ANNE PROCTER. 


“FALLEN LEAVES,” 
WORDS BY OWEN MEREDITH. 


‘TO AN ABSENTEE,” 
WORDS BY TOM HOOD. 


MUSIC BY 


FRANCESOO BERGER, 





CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





L* FORZA DEL DESTINO. By VeEnol. 
Pianoforte Arrangements, Dance Music, &c. 
Cramun & Go. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





] A FORZA DEL DESTINO. By Vxsol. 
Pianoforte score, 20s. ‘ 
‘Onanan & Co, Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
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LOVE ME FOR LOVE'S SAKE. 
I 

I do not ask passionate pleading, 

Worshipful prayers that weary the skies, 
Homage of hearts low interceding, 

Praise of my tresses, praise of mine eyes, 
Passion like this fills not love’s needing, 

Water’d of tears, laden with sighs. 
Tis not thy sense I would enthral : 
Love me for love’s sake, or not at all. 


II. 
No, love, my need goeth far deeper 
Than a blind worship ever can stay, 
Than the wild dreams born of a sleeper, 
Sweet though they be in youth’s holiday, 
I of thy troth still would be keeper, 
When eyes are dim’'d, tresses grown grey. 
*Tis not thy sense I would enthral : 
Love me for love’s sake, or not at all. 
R. C, 








PROVINCIAL. 





At the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, Mr. J. L. Toole 
commenced a brief engagement on the 11th inst. 
The bills do not promise anything new.——At the 
Alexandra, the ‘‘ Flying Jib”’ has been produced, 
with new scenery 





Mr. Buckstone and the Haymarket Company are 
paying a return visit to the Theatre Royal Liverpool. 
On Monday evening, ‘* Money ” was performed before 
a large and fashionable audience.——Mr. Sothern 
and Miss Ada Cavendish are playing in Mr. Robert- 
son’s ** Home,” at the Alexandra Theatre.——aAt the 
Amphitheatre, “* The Octoroon” and ‘ Flying Scud” 
are drawing good houses. ** Kenilworth’’ is the 
principal piece at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre.—— 
Mr. Hime announces a concert for next month, at 
which Mr. Charles Hallé and Madame Norman- 
Neruda will appear. 








On Wednesday a concert was given in the Kinnaird 
Hall, Dundee. The singers were Madame Sherring- 
ton, Miss Jose Sherrington, Madame Patey, Mr. 
Nelson Varley, and Mr. Patey. The brilliancy of 
Madame Sherrington’s singing could not have been 
better displayed than in Meyerbeer’s cavatina. We 
do not know a more universal favourite than Madame 
Patey. Her full, rich, and mellow voice, and distinct 
intonation never fail in winning the hearts of her 
audience. Her songin the second part was Blumen- 
thal’s ‘Why was I looking out,” and of course 
encored. Instead of repeating it she substituted 
“ Peacefully slumber,” by Randegger. Mr. Patey 
gave Mendelssohn’s “ Wanderer” with great finish 
and clearness of phrasing. Chevalier Lemmens 
played two of his own compositions, a ‘‘ Cantabile 
and Fanfare,” and Triumphal March, 

In the Belfast Theatre Royal (lessee, Mr. J. F. 
Warden), Mr. F. Robson, a very clever young 
comedian, opened an engagement on Monday 
night, appearing as Dogbriar, a tinker, in the 
drama, ‘ Camilla’s Husband,” and again as 
“Medea” in the burlesque of that name. 
In both characters Mr. Robson acted with marked 
ability. He is to appear in several new parts during 
his stay in Belfast——-Mr. W. H. Edwards’s enter- 
tainment, “* Life and Scenes in America,” continues 
nightly to crowd the Vietoria Hall with enthusiastic 
audiences. This old and eatablished diorama has 
on no visit to Belfast been more largely patronised 
than in the present instance; but the excellence of 
the entertainment and the popularity of the pro- 
prietors fully warrants the public in bestowing upon 
it such cordial recognition ——At the Concert in 
Belfast, on the 11th of November, at which Malle. 

Christine Nilsson is to appear, the following artists 
will also take part :—Madlle. Drasdil, Mame. Gilardoni, 
Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Foli, and Mr. J. M. Webli, 
(solo piano.) The accompanist will be Mr. J. G. 
Calleott. Professor R. P. Stewart will preside at the 
Brand organ; and the conductor will be Mr. Henry 


Manchester is indeed fortunate in possessing an 
actor of the calibre of Mr. Charles Calvert. Without 


complimenting unduly, we can safely class him with 


the leading actors of the day. To his previous suc- 
cesses, Lear, Louis XI., Othello, &e., may be added 


Leontes, in the ‘' Winter's Tale,’ as revived at the 


Prince’s Theatre. Any one who, having seen him 
at the first representation a mouth since, would 
fail to recognise him in the part now; a finish, 
energy, and minute development show how closely 
he has studied the character. As we predicted on 
its first performance, the play is pecuniarily a 
great success. The house is crowded nightly; 
and lovers of the legitimate drama may live in hopes 
that however much it may languish and decline in 
the metropolis it can find a congenial home in this 
city. We are pleased also to compliment Miss F. 
Seaman on her forcible impersonation of Paulina. 
The whole of the third act is so excellent that it 
alone would stamp the revival as a great success. 
Nothing has been forgotten to add to the effect of 
this scene as a stage illusion. The war of the 
elements and general consternation consequent on 
Leontes’s denial of the truth of the oracle is most 
effective. The music throughout is admirably 
selected, and among other details we may notice 
that the skirts of the ladies of the ballet would be 
the delight of a Lord Chamberlain. Our space will 
not admit any notice of the Italian Operas; we must 
defer till next week. 





The concluding performances of the Italian Opera 
troupe in Dublin were attended with all the enthu- 
siasm and excitability for which Dublin audiences 
have become remarkable. After the last appearance of 
Madile. de Murska a number of her admirers rushing 
down from the top gallery unharnessed the horses 
from her carriage and drew her to her hotel, in front 
of which they remained shouting and huzzaing until 
the cantatrice showed herself at the window. A call 
for a song was next heard, and Mdlle. de Murska 
gave the inevitable ‘* Last Rose of Summer,” to the 
frantic delight of the crowd. On the last night of 
the engagement announced for the benefit of 
Malle. Tietjens the excitement mounted still higher. 
The opera performed was the ‘‘ Trovatore” and the 
theatre was densely crowded in every part, 
hundreds being unable to gain admission. At 
the conclusion of the tower scene the applause 
was deafening, and scores of bouquets were 
thrown to the prima donna, A basket was next 
lowered from the top gallery, containing a dove, and 
an address printed in gold letters, on greensatin, The 
“ gods’ would not allow the opera to proceed until 
Malle, Tietjens advanced to the footlights and read 
the address, After the opera the usual drawing home 
took place, but whether finishing with the ‘‘ Last Rose 
of Summer,” or not, we are not in a position to say. 
Signor Mongini was not in good voice. and broke in 
the high chest C, which he introduces in ‘ Di quella 
pira,” an accident which has happened to him on 
more than one occasion lately. For our own part 
a B flat of good vibrating quality, well sung is quite 
high enough, The unpleasant nervousness of listen- 
ing to a singer who is not quite sure of a high note 
more than counterbalances aay pleasure to be derived 
from hearing even a ‘‘ sensation *’ ut de poitrine. We 
cannot conclude this notice without saying a special 
word of praise for Mdlle. Sinico, who has not yet 
taken that position on the lyric stage to which she 
is fairly entitled by her fresh, true yoice, irreproach- 
able singing, and intelligent and graceful acting, 
Each appearance added to her reputation, especially 
with the thoughtful part of the audience, who could 
appreciate unobtrusive merit unmarred by clap-trap 
or any vulgar courting of the applause of the 
groundlings,——Mdlle. Beatrice is now playing at 
the Theatre Royal. 





CRYSTAL PALACE. 


The second of the winter concerts on Saturday 
gave the following program :— 








Overture (Die Freunde von Salamanka).,......F. 
Sym mony, Reformation” .......ssessessees M 
| ag 7 orgi amor” Oise Chom” thx <S-+ apgaonad 
| Gliases,. Matter Shen Sho Cherey” (hale ands 


Concerto—Piaqnoforte—in E flat ....45..00005: Beethoven. 


Cradle Song, ‘* Birds in the night” ...,..,,....A,8. Sullivan, 
Song, ‘‘ A Sister's Smile” (Faust) ..............Gounod, 
Solo—Pianoforte—*' Claviersttick,” in E flat 

ME cenae$AGbue bb06 665604 nn02004006 04 che F. Schubert, 
PR, POON esa ve sik cn cbcceqss cbetende Bevignani. 
Overture (Giralda) ... ......05. seeeee ss Adam, 


The ‘ Friends of Salamanca" was one of Schubert's 
earliest works, written at the age of eighteen, and 
partaking of that clearness and melodic character 
which characterised the composer's efforts at that 
time. The libretto to this two-act operetta 
(Mayrhofer’s) does not survive. The overture, as 
performed on Saturday is of considerable grace and 
coherence of construction, and is bright and pleasant 
in character. Mendelssohn’s Reformation Sym- 
phony may be said to have won its position in 
popularity: on Saturday it was listened to with 
attention and evident gratification. Beethoven's B 
flat concerto had Mr. Hallé for interpreter, who also 
played Schubert's “ Clavierstiick,” the two exemplify- 
ing the rare skill of the executant in opposite direo- 
tions ; one grand and majestic, the other tender and 
retiring. The vocalists were Mdme. Rudersdorff and 
Mr. Edward Connell. The lady's contributions were 
familiar, and she rendered them in her familiar 
excellent style. The gentleman gained credit, but 
he should not interfere with Handel. At the concert 
to-morrow Mdme. Sainton-Dolby, Miss Edith 
Wynne, M. Sainton, and other artists, will appear; 
and a plaster cast of the colossal memorial bust of 
Sir Joseph Paxton to be executed in marble by Mr. 
Woodington will be exhibited in the North Nave of 
the Palace. 

A Grand Harvest Festival was held at the Crystal 
Palace on Monday. Agricultural trophies flanked 
the transept on either side. Each trophy being sur- 
mounted by a statue of victory. The various agricul- 
tural implement makers had liberally lent the 
materials of these trophies. Special trains poured 
in from an early hour in the morning, bringing 
great crowds from Dover, Reading, Ramsgate, Hast- 
ings, Maidstone, Windsor, &c., and at two p.m. the 
interior of the Palace presented a crowded and 
animated appearance, the number of velveteen short 
coats and provincial hats being very remarkable. An 
unusually full and attractive program kept the 
visiiors fully amused during the long day and even- 
ing. At half-past twelve Mr. Manns gave an orches- 
tral concert, selected from the best masters; at two 
the great festival organ pealed forth, under the 
skilful hand of Mr. Coward; and at three Mr. 
Manns again “took up the wondrous tale.” 
The musical portion of the entertainment 
terminated with the performance of the band of 
the St. George’s Rifles in the transept, and after 
a reasonable period given for refreshment the special 
features of the harvest féte commenced. Ethardo 
went through his performance with all his well- 
known vigour, and certainty, and was much ap- 
plauded. Immense amusement was next created by 
the feats in the velocipede circus, including the 
“ British Postman,” fancy riding by a clever young 
lady, and the really daring and hazardous exercise 
of the Brothers Marsden. The audience watched 
the performance yesterday with the greatest interest, 
and proved by their checring that they were as much 
amused as they could have been by equestrian feats 
executed on real horses. The Manley family were 
tossed about in the air after an apparently reckless 
but really dexterous manner by the Paterfamilias, 
and the day’s entertainment wound up with Blondin, 
who, portentously plumed and in glistening tunic, 
exhibited impossibilities made easy on the pe a tng 
The fireworks commenced as soon as the evening be- 
came dark enough for their exhibition, and included 
the usual ‘‘ fiery meteors,” “ magnesium balloons,” 
and “ salvoes”’ of all sorts of explosives. A special 
device of wheat sheaves was much admired. A 
repetition of the Harvest Féte, with additional 
attractions, is announced for next Monday, October 
18th. The great Harvest Trophies on each side of the 
great stage erected by the Company from agricultural 
implements supplied by Messrs. Taylor and Co., of 
London Bridge, and Hammond apd Purrott, of 
Croydon, which excited the curiosity of the numerous 
country excursionists last week, will remain on 
view for that day. Ethardo and other ettractions 





are announced, and the Fireworks will be on 
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an unusually grand scale, with emblematical 
devices, &c. The great feature of the day, 
however, will be M. Blondin crossing the high long 
rope on a Two-Wheeled Velocipede. The feat 
being attempted for the first time without weights 
or side-guards, M. Blondin has felt it due to himself 
to make the following announcement in reference to 
this extraordinary performance :—‘' This Bicycle has 
been manufactured for M. Blondin by Messrs. Gardner 
and Mackintosh, Engineers, of New Cross, without 
weights or attachments of any kind. Excepting the 
slightly grooved wheels, it is the facsimile of an 
ordinary Bicycle, and will travel as well by road 
as on the rope. M. Blondin considers it due to 
himself to make this announcement, that it may be 
thoroughly understood that in thus traversing the 
Long Rope at the Crystal Palace, he is indebted to 
no other aid than that power of balance which has 
met with so much applause from his kind sup- 
porters in this country for the past eight years.” 
This intimation will no doubt attract a large attend- 
ance. 

The new session of the School of Art, Science, and 
Literature at the Palace opens next Monday. 
Classes for ladies are held, under the direction of 
eminent professors, for the study of languages, 
drawing, music, &c., &c. These Classes have made 
great strides in popular estimation during the past 
few years. 

The new theatre erecting on the north side 
of the great Transept will be finished before the 
close of next week, when the operatic performances 
will be resumed. 








THE THEATRES. 





The production at the Princess's of a new drama 
called ‘ Escaped from Portland,” a version of 
Edouard Plouvier’s ‘‘ Mangeur de Fer,’ must be 
regarded as a mere stop-gap until Mr. Boucicault’s 
piece is ready. Beyond this it has little value. The 
following synopsis of the plot is that furnished by 
the adapter:—The play opens with the invalid 
chamber of the Countess of Blazonjfield, who is at- 
tended by a companion named Lisa Tyrrell, to whom 
the Karl makes overtures. It is New Year's Eve, 
and a street-cry, late at night, startles Miss Tyrrell, 
who requests permission to attend midnight service 
at church. The Earl follows her, and no sooner is 
the Countess left alone than a strange doctor enters 
unannounced, stating that he has been requested to 
call by the family physician, who is unable to come. 
He examines the medicine bottles, also a scent bottle 
that the Countess constantly uses. Unperceived by her 
he changes the bottle, and then takes his leave. The 
Countess commences writing to her children, who 
are absent. She inhales from the scent bottle, the 
smell of which overpowers her, and eventually she 
falls back dead. Act the second opens with the 
return of the son and daughter, Viscount Fitzmaurice 
and Lady Emmeline. They are ignorant of their 
mother's death, which the Earl announces to them, 
and they find that no letters have been received on 
either side, which, in connection with other circum- 
stances, rouses suspicion in the mind of Lady Emme- 
line that her mother’s death has not been a natural 
one; and finally her doubts of foul play fall on Lisa 
Tyrrell. Gentleman Jack (the doctor of the previous 
act, and now disguised as an organ-grinder) arrives 
at Putney in search of Miss Tyrrell, who is still living 
with the Earl's family at Roehampton, and he, in 
turn, is followed by Bullhead, a detective. The two 
fraternise, but Jack, having discovered his com- 
panion, eventually throws him into the water, whilst 
he himself makes his escape. Act third finds the 
Earl's party at Roehampton. Lady Emmeline 
avoids Lisa Tyrrell. The Earl proposes marriage to 
her, but is refused, whilst his son, Viscount Fitz- 
maurice, Who has also fallen in love with her, 
declares his passion and receives an acknow- 
ledgment that his affection is returned. Lisa 
is now at the summit of happiness, when Gen- 
tleman Jack arrives, proclaims his supremacy, 
and demands the sum of £500, to be sent to 
him that night to a low tavern; at the same time 
forbidding her marriage with the son, and com- 
manding her to espouse the Earl, whom he will 


dispose of, and afterwards, when she has obtained 
the property, make her his own wife. Lisa Tyrrell 
then confides in Brightside, the affianced husband 
of Lady Emmeline, and he employs Bullhead, the 
detective, to secure Jack at the tavern that very 
night—which job he readily undertakes, as his 
daughter was the former wife of Jack, and supposed 
to have been murdered by him. Jack and Bullhead 
both arrive at the tavern disguised—the one with 
his gang, the other with his men. A _ wed- 
ding is being celebrated at the time. The 
police arrive—Jack’s party barricade the doors 
—Bullhead springs on Jack, but is stabbed by 
him; when about to escape, Bullkead’s men effect 
an entrance, and Jack is taken prisoner. The last 
act takes place in Bullhead’s Private Inquiry Office. 
The family and witnesses arrive to identify Jack, 
but fail to do so, as he now appears like himself. 
Bullhead, however, attires him like the doctor in the 
Prologue, and he is at once recognised and sworn to. 
Jack now states he had two accomplices in the mur- 
der, Lisa Tyrrell and the Earl of Blazonjield, and 
produces a letter which he states was written by the 
Earl to Lisa, and which Jack reads; and it then 
appears that they are both guilty. But the Earl 
arriving, shows that the letter was written to the 
Countess, and not to Lisa, which proves that he was 
innocent. The Viscount now, in face of everything 
and everybody, determines to makes Lisa his wife, 
and Jack, seeing that she has given her heart 
with her hand, abandons his scheme of marry- 
ing her himself, and on condition of their 
not pressing this last crime against him—but 
allowing him to go back to Portland to eke out his 
sentence—acknowledges that he alone was guilty. 
The Protean Jack is performed by Mr. Charles 
Mathews with all that gentleman’s wonderful versa- 
tility—as doctor, organ-grinder, groom and minstrel; 
and Mr. Vining is accommodated’ with a similar 
many-sided part. Both acted with considerable point 
and ability (Charles Mathews in melo-drama is itself 
provocative of wonder if not of admiration); and if 
anything could save a piece of the kind, acting such 
as this, and such as Mrs. Charles Mathews infused 
into the part of Lisa, would have done so. But the 
absurdity and turgidity of the drama were too violent 
for the best acting in the world; and the curtain 
descended on an ominous silence, which had suc- 
ceeded stormier ebullitions of discontent. 

On Saturday, the Olympic Theatre opened under 
the direction of Mr. Liston, with a part-dramatisation 
by Mr. Halliday of ‘‘ David Copperfield.” The play 
is called ‘* Little Em’ly,” and relates to the for- 
tunes of the Yarmouth heroine, whose state of inno- 
cency and fall and subsequent repentance, form the 
subject of one of Mr. Dickens’s most powerful Read- 
ings. Little Em’ly forms an episode in David's 
multifarious adventures, but with her history the 
adapter has included the career of Mr. Micawber 
and his exposure of Uriah Heep, the passages with 
Agnes and her father, the hostility of Rose Dartle, 
and so forth. Em’ly, David, Steerforth, Dan’l 
Peggotty and his sister, Mrs. Gummidge, Ham, Mi- 
cawber and wife, Heep, Aunt Trotwood, Miss Dartle, 
Dr. Wickfield, Agnes, Traddles, and Martha Endell, 
the unfortunate who is induced to assist in the 
recovery of Em’ly, and thus initiate her own refor- 
mation, are all presented. From these Pegotty, 
Micawber, Rose Dartle, and Heep stand fairly out; 
the rest are outlines. Of course the play cannot 
pretend to do justice to the book: no dramatic 
version ever did. There are too many characters 
and varieties of character in the book torender one 
play possible to present them all. But the salient 
points of Dickens's book are well seized, and the very 
illustrations by Phiz are realized. Mr. Emery’s 
Peggotty is a bluff, hearty, tender impersonation ; 
Mr. Rowe’s Micawber is an admirable make-up 
admirably acted. The roll of the head and roll of 
the voice, the immeasurable buoyancy of spirits and 
grand trust in himself and his destiny, were ren- 
dered as from a living model. Miss Fanny Addison’s 
Rose Dartle was so accurately embodied that 
one vengeful outburst was absolutely hissed by 
the audience, proving how effectually the actress 
had succeeded in carrying away the emotions of 





her hearers. The compliment of disapproval is 


rarely accorded on our stage; yet it is the highest 
compliment possible. The sinuosity of Uriah Heep 
is well exhibited by Mr. Irving, an excellent charac- 
ter actor. Miss Patti Josephs is petite and innocent- 
looking in the part of Em’ly, but the character has 
only subsidiary importance in the drama which bears 
her name. As Martha Endell, Miss Ernstone plays 
with much graphic force; and Miss Ewell makes 
promiment the lacrymosity of Mrs. Gummidge. 
Steerforth is a shadow, so are David himself and 
Traddles ; but Ham is embodied with fair effect by 
Mr. Nelson. The action commences with David and 
Steerforth’s visit to the Pegotties ; is climactic in 
the scene of the storm in which Steerforth and Ham 
are drowned, and concludes with the emigration of 
penitent Em’ly and Pegotty and the Micaw- 
bers to Australia, after Micawber’s exposure of 
Heep’s iniquities. The scenery is generally 
effective; but the illusion of the storm is suggestive 
of the mechanical mantelpiece ship which pitches 
about upon a horological ocean. The scene-painter 
appeared too often; and it may be remarked, 
apropos of the storm, that Ham lost his life in 
endeavouring to save that of Steerforth, and not in 
trying to drown him. In spite of obvious needs of 
compression “ Little Em’ly” received on Saturday 
strong marks of favour, and seems likely to prove 
a success. 

A farce by Mr. T. J. Williams, entitled ‘‘ Old 
Gooseberry,” was also brought forward to celebrate 
the opening night of the Olympic. It relates to the 
deafness of an old wine merchant, who is anxious to 
secure a deaf son-in-law. An adventurer simulates 
the infirmity, but the old gentleman recovers his 
hearing, and an amusing scene is effected by the 
audible remarks of the two, each disparaging the 
other, yet each believing the other to be incapable 
of hearing him. Miss Augusta'Thomson, who is 
engaged for this theatre, appears in the farce, and 
also in a musical trifle, with her usual happy effect ; 
and Mr. George Elliott shows himself a comedian of 
promise. The theatre has been considerably im- 
proved by the alterations. A new sunlight with 
crystal lustres replaces the old canvas-screened circle 
of gas-burners in the ceiling, and the whole of the 
auditorium has been embellished with new designs. 
The curtains and draperies are of a rich crimson 
satin, with a gold-coloured silk fringe. The arm- 
rests round the entire front of dress circle, private 
boxes, and amphitheatre, the chairs in stalls, 
dress circle, and private boxes, and the Brussels 
carpeting may be instanced among the improve- 
ments which give a new face to the Olympic 
interior. 

. The drama of ‘ The Life Chase” produced at the 
Gaiety Theatre, draws its sombre materials from M. 


Paix” brought out at the Odéon last November. 
It is essentially an horrific piece, in which Messrs. 
Oxenford and Wigan have made few alterations 
beyond changing a letter here and there in the 
proper names. The plot we have already disclosed 
in its Parisian place: the story is of a wife sworn 
to avenge her husband’s murderer. The supposed 
assassin, Alvimar, (in French Savari) has been 
accused and acquitted of the crime; the widow 
however is convinced of his guilt and so is a friend 
of her late husband’s, Vaubert, a police spy. The 
two resolve to convict Alvimar, and it is decided 
that the widow shall ichange her name, shall be 
thrown in his way, attempt to fascinate him, and 
so betray ‘him into a confession of the crime. 
The plan succeeds in so far that Alvimar is enchained 
by her beauty, and falls deeply in love, not suspecting 
she isthe wife of the murdered man. But a Nemesis 
is overtaking the woman herself: she finds herself 
loving the assassin, and is powerless to detach herself 
from the fatal passion. At last events seem to de- 
clare Alvimar’s innocence, and Mdme. Bonval is 
delighted to believe him guiltless, and ultimately 
confides to him what her object in encouraging him 
had been—namely, that she had believed him the 
murderer of her husband, Bonval. At the name 


Alvimar is seized with remorse, declares that 
he did kill him, and plunges a dagger into his 
breast at the feet of the wife of his victim— 





the woman who forgot vengeance for love. 


Belot’s novel and play ‘‘ Le Drame de la rue de la” 
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This lurid drama—tragedy it should be called 
—has obtained moderate success at the Gaiety. 
It is however too sombre an entertainment for such 
a theatre, and leaves the audience depressed. The 
unexceptionable ability of Mr. Alfred Wigan, who 
plays the part of Alvimar, goes far to lift the 
criminal gloom: there is probably no other actor 
on the stage who can do so much to make the 
character presentable. The discovery however 
that the hero is really an assasin comes with a 
shock upon the audience. Miss Nielson fails 
to handle with any strength the passionate part of 
the wife. Her assumption bears out what we have 
always said; that intensity Miss Nielson lacks 
altogether. She can pose, and look picturesque, 
and make her eyes swim, and impart to them and 
her parted lips a dreamy tender expression; but in 
real tragic force and passion she is wholly de- 
ficient. Mr. Clayton too seems ill at ease with the 
part of the police agent, though his make-up is 
good. Mr. Joseph Robins is furnished with a farcical 
part, that of a sensation-hunting Englishman. 
Many actors would have availed themselves of the 
opportunity to obtrude buffoonery upon the serious 
nature of the drama; but Mr. Robins is wise and 
holds himself in check. The tragedy is in five acts. 
On the first night a cry was got up for the authors, 
but they did not appear. 

Mr. Allerton has opened the Lyceum with Mr. 
Tom Taylor’s well-known comedy, “ Still Waters 
Run Deep,” introducing in the part of John Mildmay 
Mr. Wybert Reeve, an actor of provincial repute 
Beyond recording his even ability in rendering a 
part in which he has many ensamples (notably Mr. 
Alfred Wigan), there is little to notice in the per- 
formance. Mr. Coghlan is Captain Hawksley ; Mr. 
A. Wood, Potter; Mrs. St. Henry, Mrs. Sternhold ; 
and Miss Ione Burke, Mrs. Mildmay. A couple of 
old farces make up an entertainment in which 
novelty is conspicuously absent. 

At the Grecian a drama entitled ‘‘ The Wanderers” 
has been revived. The piece turns on the disputed 
possession of a child—the illegitimate offspring of a 
common soldier, who, returning after a long absence 
upon duty, finds his paramour married to a wealthy 
husband. Leaving her, he carries off his young 
daughter, and they become “ wanderers,” obtaining 
a precarious livelihood as itinerant ‘‘ musicians,” 
the young lady singing to the accompaniment of 
her father’s violin. Her mother, determined 
not to be wholly deprived of the society of her child, 
endeavours to track the wanderers, but is suspected 
by her husband of wishing to renew her illicit con- 
nection with the soldier. Meeting them together 
he falls dead in a frenzy of passion, and having in 
revenge left her without a penny, she in her turn be- 
comes a wanderer, until at an accidental encounter 
at the cottage of a common friend, they become 
reconciled, chiefly by means of the child. The 
drama was well received by a full house, which is 
the more remarkable as the piece contains little or 
no sensationalism. Messrs. Mead and Mortimer, 
Miss Mandlebert and Miss Victor gave it their 
best support. The latter lady caused abundant 
merriment in an amusing caricature of a would-be 
fine lady of a past age, who fancies that everybody 
she meets is in love with her. Pity that Miss 
Victor was compelled to spoil her graceful figure 
and handsome face by a waist as high as her 
armpits and a bonnet big enough to cover the head of 
an ox—horns andall. We must not omit the juvenile 
performer of the child who sang two songs, and was 
encored in one of them—‘t Home, sweet Home.” 

At the East London they have the drama of the 
“Isle of Troper,” with Mr. J. B. Howe as the prin- 
cipal character. The piece, which is of the melo- 

dramatic rather than the sensational cast, is a good 
one and keeps the attention alive throughout. The 
dénouement, where the prisoner is detected by means 
of a looking-glass, is keenly relished. Mr. Howe 
was supported by Miss Foster, and Miss Pettifer, 
the latter playing with an ease and naiveté which 
took the audience a little by surprise. 

To-morrow Mrs. John Wood opens the St. James's 
with a bill containing Goldsmith’s comedy, ‘ She 
Stoops to Conquer,’’ an operetta of Offenbach entitled 
“ Treasure Trove,” and a ballet. 


-| different efforts the other evening enhances her 


MDLLE. NILSSON IN THE PROVINCES. 





We have at times witnessed, and oftener still 
heard, of a Lancashire weleome—of its warmth, sin- 
cerity, and general congeniality—but rarely has it 
been our good fortune to assist at such an one as 
was accorded to the fair cantatrice whose name had 
been the leading topic of conversation in musical 
circles in Manchester since the concerts at which 
she was to appear were announced. Public interest 
was roused, and despite the high prices of admission 
charged and the counter attraction of ‘‘ Dinorah,” 
with Mdlle. de Murska in the title réle, at the 
theatre next door, the spacious hall was filled 
with a most appreciative audience. The pro- 
gram was of an attractive character and the 
artists were all du premier rang, a fact which might 
be taken as an example by most entrepreneurs 
who send parties of vocalists into the provinces— 
with one star and the remainder but second-rate per- 
formers. Mr. Charles Hallé’s band was also en- 
gaged, and consequently jwe were not inflicted 
with operatic scenas to a pianoforte accom- 
paniment. We remember with no little regret once 
hearing Madlle. Tietjens sing the glorious air from 
“ Der Freischiitz” to the accompaniment of a 
Broadwood grand. The overture to “Il Flauto 
Magico” opened the concert, followed by a most 
perfect rendering of “Di tanti palpiti’ (‘‘Tan- 
credi”) by Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini. This lady is 
deservedly a favourite in Manchester and her 


position. After a slight but pleasing ballad by 
Wallace sung carefully by Mdlle. Gilardoni, a buz of 
expectation showed how great an interest was taken 
in the prima donna; and when Malle. Nilsson 
appeared, led to the front by Mr. Charles Hallé, the 
tumultuous and prolonged applause could only be 
understood in one way—that of spontaneous 
welcome. To the scena from ‘ Hamlet” 
must be accorded the place of honour of 
the evening. Ignoring the custom which places 
operatic singers at a disadvantage when trans- 
ferring a scena from the stage to the concert- 
room, Mdlle. Nilsson reserved herself room to 
move to and fro while singing, so that, instead of 
mere vocalisation, her hearers had an embodiment of 
“Ophelia.” True there was no scenery; but who, among 
the thousands who sat silent and entranced by the 
siren before them, noticed its absence? From begin- 
ning to end the success of the fair Swede was ensured. 
At the close of the scena the applause was tremen- 
dous; stalls and gallery vied with each other in doing 
homage to the Queen of Song. Waving handker- 
chiefs and hearty cheers showed that true art had 
its admirers, and Mdlle. Nilsson must indeed have 
felt proud at the demonstrations of delight. The 
selection from ‘‘ Lucia” was most deliciously given, 
the first movement having the advantage of Mr. de 
Jong’s flute accompaniment; voice and instrument 
seemed perfectly in union, and when, having bowed 
her own acknowledgments, Mdlle.Nilsson led Mr. de 
Jong forward to share the applause, it broke out with 
redoubled warmth. The last number on the program 
for Mdlle. Nilsson was one of those quaint plaintive 
Swedish melodies which are so captivating even 
to southern ears. This (as well as the one she 
sang on a recall being awarded to the first), was 
sung quite con amore, and it was amid con- 
tinued cheers that she left the platform for 
the last time. Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Signor Bet- 
tini, and Signor Foli, joined Mdlle. Nilsson in the 
quartett from ‘‘ Martha,” and the humorous lesson in 
spinning was given in a true spirit of fun, the laughter 
of the four artists being both spontaneous and con- 
tagious. To the individual efforts of the other 
artists we have little space to do justice.. The 
duet by Signor and Mdme. Bettini was perfect; 
scarcely less successful was the Serenade, sung by 
Madlle. Trebelli, the violoncello being excellently 
played by M. Vieuxtemps. Signor Bettini sung 
better than usual, and in the tarantella, by Rossini, 
(‘‘ La danza,’’) displayed no little sense of humour. 
Signor Foli was recalled after his song the ‘“ Brave 
old Oak,” a song too much neglected by our bass 
vocalists. 


public of Edingburgh and Glasgow, meeting in both 
cities the same enthusiastic welcome which has ac- 
companied her progress everywhere through the 
provinces. In Edinburgh theré were militating in- 
fluences, to have overcome which is no small triumph 
on her part. Edinburgh is usually empty in autumn. 
In the beginning of October, a period of the year 
when the great majority of Edinburgh concert fre- 
quenters are usually absent in the country; yet the 
attraction of the prima donna who for the last 
two years has taken London by storm, was found 
sufficient, in spite of the unusually high price, to 
bring together a large and brilliant audience, who 
filled the Music Hall to overflowing. On her ap- 
pearance she was received with a salvo of 
applause, and some minutes elapsed before the 
enthusiasm subsided. The scene from ‘“* Hamlet” 
was repeated with all its former effect; indeed it 
was listened to with breathless attention, and 
followed by an amount of demonstrative enthusiasm 
rarely witnessed in a morning concert in the 
Edinburgh Music Hall. ‘ Alfin son tua” was 
encored; and the two Swedish ballads introduced by 
Mdlle. Nilsson were given with great sweetness, and 
elicited an immediate redemand. Instead, however, 
of repeating either, she sang ‘‘ The Last Rose of 
Summer.” Her reading of this popular song was in 
perfect keeping with the plaintive sentiment both of 
words and melody; not the slightest attempt being 
made at ornamentation. One of the most remark- 
able features in this song was the clear and articulate 
manner in which she pronounced the English text. 
A spontaneous burst of applause followed, and 
Malle. Nilsson retired amid congratulations as 
sincere and vociferous as were ever awarded to any 
artist. 

Malle. Christine Nilsson appeared for the first 
time in Glasgow, at the City Hall, on the 7th inst. 
along with the talented company now travelling with 
her. The hall was crowded, every ticket having been 
disposed of days before the concert. The program 
was a very attractive one, comprising several pieces 
from Handel, with a variety of Italian and English 
airs. The Glasgow Choral Union rendered valuable 
assistance in several choruses. Unfortunately the 
organ accompaniment was occasionally imperfect, 
As a great many were disappointed in procuring 
tickets for this concert, we hope Malle. Nilsson may 
give another in Glasgow this season. 

On Tuesday she appeared in Neweastle, at the 
Theatre Royal. For some time past a large propor- 
tion of the Newcastle public had been looking for- 
ward with ever-increasing anxiety to the appearance 
of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson. No sooner was it known 
that Mr. E. D. Davis, the lessee of the Theatre Royal, 
had been fortunate enough to engage the services of 
this talented lady than an unwonted desire to 
obtain tickets of admission to the reserved places 
was manifested. The desire was rendered all the 
more keen from the circumstance that Mr. Davis, 
wishing to give all his patrons due notice of the 
intellectual treat he had prepared for them, had 
arranged to let no seats until the first of this month. 
The rush that was made to the box office when that 
day arrived may easily be conceived; and it required 
all the attention and tact of the manager of the 
“front”? to satisfy the numerous patrons of the 
theatre. Nearly the whole of the pit was arranged 
in stalls, at dress circle prices, and a considerable 
part of the gallery was also reserved. The brilliant 
appearance of the house on Tuesday night far ex. 
ceeded anything that has been witnessed in Newcastle 
for some years past; while all the approaches were 
the scene of the liveliest bustle and activity. The 
result was fully as flattering as any of the demon- 
strations which have attended Malle. Nilsson’s 
progress. 
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REVIEWS. 
Her Moajesty's Tower. By Wii11aAm Hepwortn 

Dixon. Vol. If. London: Hurst and Blackett. 

1869. 

The first volume of Mr. Dixon’s book brought 
the history of the Tower of London down to the 
reign of Elizabeth: the present one deals principally 
with the Anglo-Spanish conspiracy. The Gun- 
powder Plot is made the central point of interest 
and into that, and its accessories, and the causes 
which led up to it, and the results it bore, Mr. 
Dixon enters with his old picturesque force, and 
liveliness of detail. 

When James I. came to the throne the Catholicism 
of the country was split into two sections, a majority 
andaminority. The first were the English Catholics, 
the second the Roman Catholics. The first were 
descended from the old English nation and clung to 
the old English rite; the second were converts 
to the Papacy and knew no country but 
Spain. Previous to the Reformation a foreign 
Catholicism was unknown in England. The 
English Catholic church was free and independent 
of the Italian priesthood; and the English people 
knew only their national church. To tell these 
British families that their creed was a foreign creed, 
to be kept by them for the benefit of a foreign priest 
and a foreign king, was to speak to them in an un- 
known tongue. They reverenced Rome, as the 
oldest of Latin sees; but they thought of her as a 
sister, not as a mistress; and while they gave to 
Pope Clement the highest honour, they denied his 
right to meddle in their courts of law. Submitting 
to his will in spiritual things, they refused his briefs 
and declined his authority in worldly things. Even 
as to church order, they had ways of their own 
which were not as the Roman ways. They had 
their own feasts and vigils, their own policy and 
method, which an Italian could hardly understand, 
and in which he could have no share. It was the 
Reformation which strove to inculcate the idea 
that the old religion was an alien religion; in 
spite of which thousands of country families 
stuck to it through ill and good. Then came 
the new Catholics, who sprang into life in 
Elizabeth's reign, and at whose head the Jesuits were 
a motive power. These were mostly converts from the 
Reformed Church, and fanatical, eager, and unscru- 
pulous as most apostates are. They sympathised 
with Spain, worked for Spain, and hated England. 
Catholicism wag a kind of sulking-ground for those 
who had any political pique, or who wished to spite 
their friends. Says Mr. Hepworth Dixon :—“ Apos- 
tasy was a protest ; a form of going into what is now 

called ‘opposition.’ When a man failed at court, 
like Philip Howard, the ready way to insult his 
sovereign was to change his creed. When a man 
quarrelled with his father, like William Parker, the 
surest way to worry that father was to send for a 
priest. When a man wasted his fortune, like Tho- 
mas Percy, the qnickest way to escape reproaches 
from his friends was to be seen attending Mass. 
From Robert Catesby down to Thomas Winter, 
the motive for desertion seems in almost every 
case to have been either personal or political 
discontent.” It will be readily understood which 
of these two sections of the Catholic com- 
munity would be the more likely to lend 
itself to a plot against a Protestant king. The 
English Catholics indeed harboured no hostility 
against Elizabeth or James. They were Britons, 
and loved their country and their fellow-country- 
men. In all invasions, and in all threatened in- 
vasions, they were prompt to march. 


Loving their 
native land as other men loved it, they were stung 


given them money and power; having placed the 
colleges of Seville and Castille in their hands; 
having espoused their quarrels in Flanders and in 
Rome, had led them to see that his glory would be 
their glory, and that in him they would find not only 
a powerful master but an indulgent friend. These 
Jesuits had performed Philip’s work faithfully. 
They had taught their lay disciples to accept a 
foreign purpose and a foreign prince. Spain was to 
be their country, and they were to seek her glory in 


’| a way from which their neighbours would be likely 


to recoil, not only with aversion, but with scorn. 
They were to consider their native land as lost to 
God, their neighbours as the heirs of everlasting 
death. They were to treat their prince as an outlaw, 
and to hold his judges as accursed of heaven. The 
converts were not suffered to feel proud of their 
English birth, but rather to bow their heads into the 
dust for shame. They were to have no part in the 
common weal, “I am become a stranger to my 
brethren,” cried their oracle, Father Persons, ‘‘ an 
alien to the sons of my mother.’’ Spain was to be 
their only country, Philip their only King. How 
completely the brave old English spirit was stamped 
out in the pervert’s breast, and how differently the 
same religion sat on old and new, may be gathered 
from one representative instance. While Lord Mon- 
tagu, born a Catholic, was riding down to Tilbury 
Fort, with his son, his grandson, and his tenants in 
his wake, all armed to defend their country, Lord 
Arundel, the son of a Protestant duke, was saying 
clandestine Mass and uttering a traitor’s prayer in 
the Beauchamp Tower. 

It was Jesuitry, then, which gave spirit and body to 
the Anglo-Spanish plot, a conspiracy which endured 
for many years and had many heads and divers 
manifestations. 
treacherous peers, tempted not by fanaticism but by 
baser greed. 


in a foreign school, the Jesuits could only be per- 


scruples to stay their course. 


treasons. 


common source.” 


went to seek his fortune in Spain. 


to frenzy by reports that a foreigner meant to | recalcitrant legislature. 


profane their soil; and moving into line with the 
first, they struck the foe, not caring to inquire 
under what flag he fought. The best of the old 


+ Like Fawkes, Father Garnet was Protestant born. 


From the actors in that Gunpowder Plot which | gemned them. 
takes up the bulk of the second volume, the form | Priests, this weakness of the Jesuit Prefect was 
of Guy Fawkes stands prominently forth. Mr. 
Dixon has cameoed him with his usual sharp out- | to what was meant.” 

lines. The conspirator is not the Guy Fawkes of| He died, however, (he was hung for the con- 
our youth, rendered familiar by Mr. Harrison Ains- 
worth; he is no swarthy Spanish soldier with black | licentious life; and he is enshrined by his co- 
moustachio and cavernous eyes, such as Cruikshank | religionists as a martyr to the faith, 

loved to delineate : a dark-browed melancholy fellow 
who carried petronels and never smiled. Guy | failed and he stood a prisoner before his judges is 
Fawkes was no Spaniard at all: he was a Yorkshire- | one of the many picturesque bits of writing in the 
man, born a Protestant—a jolly Yorkshireman with | book, 

sandy hair and a frank manner, The Fawkeses were 
a good old family—Guy’s father a proctor who died | bronzed fellow, with sandy beard and fell of auburn 
when his son was but nine years old. His mother mar- | air, now standing in this Tudor room, before judges 
ried again, this time a Papist, and little Guy’s faith 
was changed byorder. He grew up poor, his paternal 
inheritance brought him in £30 sterling when he | name of Johnson, the false description of a serving- 
sold it ; and after casting about him for a livelihood he | man; and rail laughing roughly when they paseo 
That country | him out. 

welcomed all perverts, and Guy fell in with men and 


influences that won him over to the design then|‘ine, His tones were those of gentle life; his words 
maturing of sweeping away a heretic king and| though few, were choice; and his bearing spoke of 


from their early faith, with the moody weakness 
which is an apostate’s inspiration and his curse, 
Tresham was a convert—Monteagle was a convert— 
Digby was a convert. Thomas Morgan, Robert 
Kay, and Kit Wright were all converts. The five 
gentleman who dug the mine in Palace Yard were of 
English blood and Protestant birth. Garnet, too, 
was a jolly priest who had a dozen aliases and led 
a loose life. Mr. Dixon describes him thus :— 


“This man of many names and domiciles is said 

to have kept a merry table. He was accused of a 

fondness for female society which ill became a 

priest, and the name of Helen Brooksby was coupled 

with this hint of fraility, even more than that of her 

sister Ann Vaux. These hints of an undue fondness 
for wine and women rest, not on the words of his 
Protestant enemies, but on those of his Catholic 
friends—most of all on the words of his fellow-con- 
fessors. It would be unfair to urge against Garnet 
all that was said of him, even by his fellows, after he 
had played his game and lost his life ; for the whole 
body of the Secular clergy hated him as an upstart 
and intruder in their Church, while many of his 
brethren in the Society, blessed with more patient 
tempers and more moderate hopes, disliked his 
memory as that of a man who had brought discredit 
on their craft. From neither side had Garnet much 
in the way of mercy to expect; a balance must be 
struck between the words which were spoken and 
the facts which were proved. The Prefect was a fine 
linguist, a subtle reasoner, a good divine; but no one 
who knows the story of his time will say that he 
lived a perfectly blameless life. When a lad at 
Winchester school, he was flogged for offences which 
have no name; and the conditions under which he 
resided as a grown man in Italian cloisters, in 
Flemish camps, and in English country-houses, were 
in high degree unfavourable to personal virtue, 
Most of his days and nights were spent in evading 
spies, in studying tricks and masks, in passing 
under false colours, in conducting spurious business. 


The Jesuits were seconded by | One day he was a rich merchant from the city, next 


day a poor soldier from the wars; here a married 
man, there a single one; now a tavern-ruffler, with 


‘‘ While the Jesuits held the reins, the motive rapier —_ ~ < thigh ; anon a starving curate, 
power was religious zeal; when the Councillors held "4 ht fo Sib ge That Father G t 
the reins, the motive power was gold. Though trained | ® 483% 20 tuberty and ens a tata Saher anne 


Each day was to him 


loved good wine and plenty of it, we know from the 


highest source—himself. Claret was his table-drink 
suaded to serve the King of Spain so long as they felt | “8 ‘ - ; : * 
that, in serving him, they were doing their duty to = he _ Par spn om a se — 
God and Holy Church. The Peers, who succeeded "9" ~ ~ d. x y d th oye i 1 
to their office as ‘‘ Friends of Spain,” allowed no such to put him to — = Oe 6 
Having a country to 
sell, they made their infamous bargains with the 
Spanish ambassador, and built such palaces as Hat- 
field and Charing Cross on the wages of their shame. 
This Anglo-Spanish plot was the mother of manv 
The Essex rising—the Priest’s plot—the 
Main and the Bye—the Seymour Escape—and the 
Powder poisoning, were but details springing from a 


But there isjno reason to believe, with Bishop Abbott, 
that he was a constant sot; the very life he led 
being evidence against such’ a calumny. That he 
was fond of female society, and indulged his weak- 
ness to the point of public scandal, there can be no 
doubt. The ladies living under his roof may have 
thought themselves the Martha and Mary of a new 
reign of grace; but the Prefect knew that the world 
would not judge their conduct in this pious vein. 
The world condemned them. The Church con- 
In the writings of the Secular 


denounced in terms which leave no room for doubt 


spiracy) asseverating to the last his innocence of a 


The portrait of Guy Fawkes after the Plot had 


‘“*A man to study with a curious art was the stiff 


of such high fame and power, and answering these 
lords of war and masters of law as lightly as though 
the inquiry were some tavern jest ; giving the false 


strongly built, and thirty-five 
old, he stood before them in’ the prime of 
powers. His face was good, in some of its sabe 


both the cloister and the camp. Despite the grime 
upon his hands, the grime of coal and pees 


In fact it is a characteristic of the Powder Plot that | 2@ ¥48 evidently man of birth. Moun ne could 
most of the conspirators were apostates. Catesby and 


see that he had been a soldier ; 


ampton 
found him an adept in the schools. 


vo Cecil, 


Catholic peers and gentry were out in the Armada | Father Persons was Protestant born. Father Owen | who knewea good deal more about him than he liked 


year, But the new Catholics were of different 
organisations, The Jesuits owed all to Spain: 


Order were the servants of Philip, whom he 


Wright had been Protestant boys. 





prince, having received them into Spain ; 


and Father Garnet were Protestants born. From | to say, was smitten with his jaunty air. 
what is kaown of Winter's early life, it may be | ™ore dismayed,’ wrote the Secretary of State, ‘than 


the perverts blindly clung to the Jesuits. The}assumed that he was a Protestant. Catesby and 


. . Guy Fawkes | and crush his spirit had come to pass, His 
had sent into England to do his work. That) had been a Protestant, Perey had been a Protestant. 


having 


‘He is no 


if he were taken for a poor robbery on the highway.’ 
All that could have happened to cross his ae ones 


had failed, his friends were scattered, his cause was 





The minor persons were like their chiefs—apostates | lost. Behind him lay the wreck of a life; before 
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him lowered the gaol, the rack, the gibbet, and the 
yelling crowd. All that he could call his own on 
earth was a day of feverish pain, an infamous and 
cruel death, a memory laden with a lasting curse. 
Yet the man was rock. The lords had spent a 
sleepless night, and he had slumbered like a child. 
They had been tossing on beds of down, while he 
had been sleeping on a plait of straw. They had 
sought for rest under painted ceilings, and he had 
been dreaming lightly in the darkest dungeon of the 
tower.”” 
There was nothing of the dark, the mysterious, the 
sardonic about him. By nature he was open, truth- 
ful, fearless. When he lied, it was for his faith’s 
sake, or to save his comrades, not to save himself. 
‘He was neither mercenary, nor inscrutable, nor 
heroic; he was simply a fanatic, with the vices and 
virtues which belong toa fanatic. Like nearly all 
fanatics, he was a convert to his faith, glowing with 
the zeal which sharpens a fakir’s knife, and comforts 
a martyr at the stake. Fasting and observance had 
helped to drive him mad; until he felt, like many 
of those familiars of the Holy Office whom he had 
met in Antwerp and Madrid, that it was his duty to 
kill men’s bodies on the chance of saving souls.” 
The historical portraits are the best portions of 
the volume. Here is one of the unscrupulous Earl 
of Northampton, an Anglo-Spanish sympathiser 
and master-spirit of a later conspiracy. 


“Bent on building up once more the fallen house 
of Howard, he never paused to debate the means. 
Show him a road that led to place, he took it; 
show him a road that led to gold, he took it; never 
stopping to inquire if the path was such as an honest 
man could take. The brother of a duke who had 
lost his title and estates, how could Northampton 
afford to be an honest man? A little was gained on 
the coming in of James; he was made Earl of 
Northampton ; his nephew Thomas was made Earl 
of Suffolk; his grandnephew, the son of Philip, 
restored in blood, was created Earl of Arundel and 
Surrey. But the family was poor, and the ducal 
coronet of his race was lost. Northampton, now 
growing old, and fretted by a foul disease, was still 
stout in purpose and stanch in brain. No 
sense of shame ever checked his tongue. If a man 
could help him to get on, he was willing to serve that 
man in ways which would have degraded the vilest 
slave. While Cecil reigned, he pandered to that sly 
and secret voluptuary by putting in his way the 
Countess of Suffolk, his lovely and venal niece ; just 
as, some years later, he encouraged her still more 
beautiful and profligate daughter, Lady Essex, to 
violate her nuptial vows with Carr. This hoary 
sinner, having a keen sense of the value of virtue, as 
an article of trade, kept a large assortment of mo- 
ralities on sale. No lord of the court could make a 
finer speech, His maxims were always noble; his 
words were always chaste. He never sold a niece 
for money without boasting of his honour, and never 


hung a priest without protesting his devotion to his 
church.” 


Northampton saved himself from punishment as a 
traitor by dying on the eve of his arrest, and so 
spared the headsman a degradation. A much 
brighter figure is that of Lord Grey de Wilton, the 
brilliant promise of whose youth was soon obscured 
by the dark walls of the Tower. 


“Grey was not simply a man of war. Like his 
father, he was a friend of poets; like his mother, he 
was a friend of preachers. In his religious views, he 
was a pupil of Reynolds and Cartwright, and the 
strong party of the Puritans looked upon him asa 
chief. Yet Grey was the reverse of a bigot. Law 
and policy were as much his study as divinity and 
soldiership, and he is known to have held some views 
on the civil power for going far beyond the science 
of his age. Young, noble, rich, illustrious, what 
gifts might not fortune be supposed to hold in store 
for such a man? Some people thought the highest 
state of all was not too high for one so gifted and 
80 good. Shrewd wits were heard to guess that 
Grey would wed the Lady Arabella Stuart; in which 
case he might be called, in his partner’s rights, to 
ascend Elizabeth’s throne. No one who watched 
the young General of her Majesty’s horse prancing 
past Charing Cross, in the closing months of her 
reign, could have dreamt that his course was already 
run; that one short year would find him a prisoner 
in the Tower; that a flagitious charge, a splendid 
defence, a theatrical reprieve, a lingering imprison- 
ment, and an early death were all that remained on 
earth to that dashing peer, the heir of so many 
glories, the object of so much love.” 

This second volume of “Her Majesty’s Tower” 
equals in the pictorial nature of its descriptive 
passages the preceding volume, while in point of 





[R. Cocks & Co.] 
“The Miller of the Dee.” 
forte. By Apam Wricart. 
Mr. Wright has founded a good and amusing piece 
on the famous old air of the Jolly Miller. It is not 
difficult and will please everyone. The last move- 


ment in waltz time in the major, makes a capital 
finish. 


Fantasia for the Piano- 





Six Studies for the Pianoforte, intended as an 
introduction to the Classical Works of the Great 
Masters. Composed by Apam Waieur. 

The above are studies for tone, expression and 
phrasing, as well as of mechanical execution. They 
are well qualified to improve the taste, while incul- 
cating freedom and delicacy of touch, combined with 
careful and accurate interpretation. 





Les Rivales :—1. ‘ Fantaisie % la Marche ;” 2. ‘* Fan- 
taisie & la Polka;” 3. “‘ Fantaisie & la Valse.” 
Composées pour piano par GrorcE Fonrses. 

The above are three exceedingly interesting pieces, 
with plenty of good melody, and very effectively ar- 
ranged. For teaching purposes they are admirable, 
and as they are of only moderate difficulty, and the 
fingering is always plainly indicated when necessary, 
they are equally suited to those who have not the 
advantage of a master to assist their studies. 





(Cramer & Co. Lrrrep. } 


“The Broom Girls.” Duetto. 
Composed by Lura1 Borpese. 
A piquant little duet for soprano and mezzo- 
soprano voices, with a short solo for each, It is 
tolerably easy and very effective. 


For female voices. 





‘* Sognai.”’ Reverie. Composed by F. Scurra. 
Signor Schira has written a charming melody, in 
6-8 time, with that elegant phrasing for which his 
compositions are remarkable, affording the ac- 
complished vocalist ample means of display. It isa 
very finished composition. The key is E natural ; 
the compass B to A, fourteen notes. 





“See the pale tranquil Moon.” Duet. Written by 
Grorce Lintey. Composed by L. H. Lavenu. 
The above is a new and improved edition of an 
old favourite, which unlike many former favourites 
has retained its popularity. To those who are not 
acquainted with it, it will be very welcome, as a 
graceful and flowing little duet. 





‘‘ Bourrée,”’ from Bach’s Third Sonata for Violon- 
cello, arranged for the Pianoforte. By Frepenicx 
RIvENALu. 

Signor Piatti’s admirable playing of this move- 
ment has rendered it one of the most popular mor- 
ceaux of the present day. It is here transcribed 
for the pianoforte, its quaint elegance being as well 
preserved as possible, in its altered form. It will 
be most acceptable to all lovers of really good 
music. 





‘“* Christine Nilsson.” Waltz, By C. H.R. Marriorr. 

At the present moment every one seems to be 
anxious to do homage to Christine Nilsson, and Mr. 
Marriott has composed a very capital set of Waltzes, 
which he has dedicated to the Diva, and called by 
her name. They. are melodious, and well suited 
for dancing, and not at all difficult. We must not 
omit to notice the coloured portrait of Nilsson which 
adorns the title-page. 





{R. Minus & Sons. ] 


“The Flight of Time.” Song. Supposed to have 
been written by Sir Watrer Ratzian. The 
Music partly adapted to a subject by Vinarnt1a 
GaBRIEL. 

The result of the ‘supposition’ and partial 
‘adaptation ’’ chronicled on the “ Flight of Time’s ” 
titlepage is a really good song—nervous and quaint, 
verses and melody well married. The key is C 
major, both its relative and tonic minors, however, 
being used each for a verse. The ending in the 








interest and grasp of subjects it perhaps surpasses it, 





major is well worked up. It is set in common time 
—the compass from A to G, 14 notes, 


[Werxes & Co.] 
Three Bagatelles for the Pianoforte. 

BaNIstER. 

The Three Bagatelles are by no means bad studies 
for young pianists, but there is no novelty, and 
little speciality. Their raison d’étre, therefore, is 
to be sought in the fact that they are ‘ published 
with the sanction of the Committee of the Royal 
Academy of Music,” of which institution Mr. 
Banister is a ‘‘ King’s Scholar.” 


By H. C. 


A Duet. Poetry by Mrs. H. 
Music by 8. Moorar (Composer of 


“Smiles and Tears.” 
F. Warne. 
** Lilian.”’) 
A succession of the usual thirds and sixths, with 
but little melody. The words are lumbering and 
rugged, and quite unequal to the expression of 
their sentiment, which is unexceptionable, and 
conveys a rather pretty idea. 








CRUELTY TO BABES. 





A correspondent writing to an evening con- 
temporary calls attention to a notorious case of 
infant forcing, on which we have ourselves 
frequently commented. The cruelty with which 
this poor prodigy is brought to the high pressure 
stage cannot be too often exposed. The cor- 
respondent writes as follows :—“ I enclose for your 
examination a bill announcing the appearance of a 
little girl, said to be of the age of five years, ata 
provincial music hall, and it is not only stated that 
she sustains 300 different characters admirably, 
gives innumerable selections from favourite poets, 
speaks several languages, and sings enchantingly, 
but that their Royal Highnesses the Princesses 
Louise and Beatrice, and many of the aristocracy 
(enumerate as many as you please), have 
patronized these ‘ entertainments,’ And among 
the selections from favourite authors which this 
poor little victim recites for the gain of her 
owners and the amusement of an ‘ educated’ 
public, I find put down Cowper's ‘ Lines on Merey 
to Animals ,’ ‘ Tell’s Speech on Liberty,’ Dickens’s 
‘ Death of Little Nell,’ and many other equally 
striking works of genius, 

“IT wonder how many of those who listen to 
either of these recitations ever think how much 
or how little merey has been shown to their reciter 
—what liberty she can possibly have enjoyed— 
how much her poor little life may have been cruelly 
stimulated by the adroit exhibition of rewards in 
case of success, or by their sudden suspension, 
accompanied perhaps by more severe personal 
penalties, in case of failure. And I wonder 
whether any of her auditors ever perchance think 
that it is possible for that poor child, when reciting 
a pathetic death scene, to long for the time when 
she will be set free by a merciful God from the 
round of toil to which the love of gain on the part 
of those who ought to be her protectors has 
unflinchingly doomed her. 

“Surely, Sir, if a Factory Act be needed—and 
God knows that it is needed—for the protection 
of children employed in agriculture and manu. 
factures, it is equally needed for the protection of 
those unfortunate children who are doomed toa 
life of peculiar hardship in order that they may be 
shown as prodigies exemplifying a juvenile 
development of physical or intellectual strength 
alone curious on account of its monstrously un- 
natural character. 

‘I believe that the British public encourages 
these exhibitions from simple ignorance of all that 
precedes the display which they applaud, I 
venture to hope you will make a special report 
on this branch of cruelty to animals who, although 
not dumb, are equally powerless as the brute 
creation; and I have not the least doubt that the 
revelations of such a report would prevent this 
class of exhibition from remaining fashionable, 
They would then cease to pay—be at once dis- 
continued—and a vast amount of misery saved to 
unoffending children, who would then have a 
chance of developing into good and useful citizens 
at about the age when they would otherwise have 
ceased to be ‘ Little Wonders’ and have become 





utter wrecks,” 
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Malle. Christine Nilsson! 


OYAL ACADEMY of MUSIC.—Is is Jropened 
» to perpetuate the memory of the late Mr. CHARLES 
AS, and the valuable services he rendered to the above 


will sing at EXETER H ALL, | fawitation in his various offices of Principal, Conductor, Pro- 


Oct. 20, Nov. 20, Dec. 1 & 15. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
BRADFORD, Oct. 18. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
IXETER HALL, Oct. 20. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
BATH, Oct. 22. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
~ CHELTENHAM, Oct. 23. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
LEAMINGTON, Oct. 26. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
SOUTHSEA, Oct. 28. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
SOUTHAMPTON, Oct. 29. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
BRIGHTON, Oct. 30. - 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
OXFORD, Nov. 1. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
LEEDS, Nov. 3 & 4. 


Malle. Christine ‘Nilsson, 
CHESTER, Nov. 5. 


Malle.  Obvistine Nilsson, 
DUBLIN, Nov. 8 & 9. 


Malle. ‘Christine Nilsson, 


BELFAST, Nov. 11. 


Malle. Christine Nilsson, 
DU BLIN, Nov. 13. 


Malle. Christine ‘Nilsson, 
BIRMINGHAM, Nov. 16 & 17. 


Mal le. 


PRESTON, Nov. 18. 


Malle. Christ 


will sing at EXETER HALL, 
Nov. 20. 









































formance. THE MESSIAH. 
By desire. 
Malle. Christine Nilsson, 


C. AMBRIDGE, Nov. 24. 





Malle. Christine Nilsson’s 
CONCERT TOUR.—Future dates 


will be duly announced. 


201, Recent Srreert, Lonpoy, 
Oct. 15th, 1869, 


Chrietine Nilsson 


ssor of Comp sition and Violoncello, by instituting a Prize of 
aGOLD MEDAL, to be given annually to the best Student in 
Composition. 

The following Subscriptions have been received, in addition to 
those already announced :—- 





£s8.d. £ s. d. 
Davison, J. H. Esq... 1 1 0| Littleton, A.H.,Esq. 1 1 0 
Davison, W.D., Esq. 1 1 O| Macirone, MissC.A. 1 1 0 
Deacon, H. C. » Eq. 1 1 0O| Nicholson, Miss awe 
Ella, J., 1 0 Of chester). + 010 0 
Goldschmidt, oO. 1 1 0} Oliphant, T., Esq. ~~ 229 
Goldschmidt, Mdme. Potter, Cipriani, Esq. 5 5 0 
NE  ctsannacaeoe 1 0|8S.G., "Esq 3q.. 05 0 
Goddard, Mdme. Ara- Barnett, Robert, Esq. 2 2 9 
bella 1 0| Blagrove, R., Esq. . 010 6 
Hele, J. ‘Esq. *(Bod- Harper, T., Esq. « = 
min) . --+» 010 6] Hullah, John, Esq... 3238 
Isaac, B. -_ ""Esq., Lucas, Mrs. Fredk... 1 1 0 
(Liverpool) ...... 1 1 0O| Prentice, Ridley, Esq. 110 
Kent, Mrs. (do.) .... 010 6] Reeves, J. Sims,Esq. 1 1 0 
Littleton, H., Esq... 1 1 0 


Subscribers’ Names received by Mr. LAMBORN COCK, 63> 
New Bond-street, W.; and Mr. H. R. EYERS, at the Institu- 
tion, 4, Tenterden-street, Hanover-square, W. 





— 





Che Orchestra, 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 





YOR STAMPED COPIES. 
Per Year ee es + oe +» 178, 4d. 


» & Year « ee ee ee +» 88. 8d, 

»» Quarter .. ‘i se ee « =, Ad, 
Payable in advance. 

Advertisements: Four lines or less, Half-a-crown; Sixpence a 

line (of eight words) afterwards. 

*.* Cazques ann Post-Orricz ORDERS TO BE DRAWN IN FAVOUR 

or J, SWIFT, 55, Kine-street, Recent-stazst, W, 

Orrices: 55, Kina Srreer, Recent Srreer, W. 

AND 


59, Freer Srreer, 


FROM BITHER OF WHICH THE TRADE IS SUPPLIED, 








Ghe Orchestra, 


A WEEKLY REVIEW: 


MUSICAL, DRAMATIC, AND LITERARY. 


——@—— 


It is requested that in future all communica- 
tions for the Editor be addressed to 55, King- 
street, Regent-street, W. 








LONDON, FRIDAY, OCTOBER 15, 1869. 








Miss Minnie Hauck has contracted a profitable 
engagement for Moscow. 


Christine Nilsson, in 


‘Golden Arrows” is to be the name of Messrs: 
Cassell’s Christmas Annual. 





The Italian season at Vienna commences at the 
New Opera house in April. Mdme. Patti and 


Grand Morning Per- | Mame. Trebelli are secured. 





The subject of Mr. George Augustus Sala’s forth- 
coming burlesque at the Gaiety Theatre is Wat 
Tyler. It was read this week. 





Mr. Byron will play the chief character in his own 
play, ‘‘ Not such a Fool as he Looks,” upon the pro- 
duction of that comedy at the Globe. 





Mr. Otto Goldschmidt’s “‘ Ruth” will be executed 
for the first time in London at Exter Hall on the 
17th prox. The artists are Mdme. Lind-Gold- 
schmidt, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Montem Smith, and Mr. 
Santley, 








Mr. E. R. Russell, who for some time past has 
filled the post of theatrical critic of the Morning Star, 
besides discharging some other important functions 
on that paper, is the new editor of the Liverpool 
Daily Post. 





At a wedding recently celebrated in Jersey City, 
U.S., there were four groomsmen—all in full black 
—and no bridesmaid. The ceremony was performed 
in a Methodist church, and the music by which it 
was accompanied was entirely operatic. 





‘* Faust” (the opera) has for the first time been 
performed in Russia. It came off at the Maria 
theatre in St. Petersburg, and the names of the 
artists were appropriately national :— Davidoff, 
soprano; Lawrowski, contralto; and Kommis- 
sarewski, tenor. 





A musical Album, just invented, is a novelty in so 
much as refers to a panoramic movement, which 
causes portraits of operatic or other celebrities to 
pass under the eye of the spectator, while his or her 
ears are delighted with music. The new fittings 
are placed at the end of the book. 





M. Ambroise Thomas’s ‘‘ Hamlet” is to be given 
in Hungarian in Pesth, and in Bohemian at Prague. 
His “‘ Mignon” will be performed in Berlin in the 
enlarged shape in which it was played at Baden. 
Madme. Lucca will be supported by, among others, 
Herr Betz, who will play Lothario. 





Mr. J. H. Mapleson, father of the ex-manager of 
Her Majesty’s Opera-house, is dead. The deceased 
was one of the oldest members of the Drury Lane 
orchestra, in which he had held the violin for forty 
years. He was also musical librarian to the theatre. 
His remains have been interred in Kensal Green. 





The close of the Baden season has been enlivened 
by Monbelli in the ‘* Sonnambula,” Mari Sass in the 
‘ Trovatore,” and Patti in the *‘ Traviata.” The 
diva commanded such prices as ten louis for a stall, 
and the bouquetiére received orders for over £100 
worth of flowers, which were showered at the song- 
stress’s feet. 





Romainville, an actor of some celebrity, formerly 
of the Odéon, has died in the madhouse at 
Charenton. He was in his forty-eighth year.—M. 
Mare Beschefer, better known as ‘‘ Numa,” an actor 
of high merit, has also died, at the age of sixty- 
seven. His first appearance in Paris took place at 
the Gymnase, in 1823. 





M. Lafontaine has appeared at the Comédie in 
‘“‘ Tartuffe,” with moderate success. The part of 
Tartuffe is considered in Paris an almost crucial 
test of the fitness of an actor for the highest walks 
of comedy. Among those who have in the last 
decade obtained full recognition in it are Rey, 
Delaunay, Fechter, and Dumaine. 





On the 4th, the festival of St. Francis, a solemn 
religious service was celebrated in the church of 
Santa Maria dell’ Anima, by order of the Emperor 
of Austria. An offertory was composed expressly 
for the occasion by Dr. Liszt, and the service was 
performed by Monsignor Fessler, assisted by Car- 
dinal di Silvestri, protector of Austria in the Sacred 
College. 





Mr. Stanley Betjemann has engaged an English 
Opera Company for an extensive tour in the pro- 
vinces. The company includes the following well 
known names. Miss Fanny Heywood, Miss Bessie 
Emmett, Mdme. Emma Heywood, Mr. Stanley 
Betjemann, Mr. A. Marshall, Mr. R. Lansmere, 
Mr. B. Ryder Ellis, Mr. Frank Burgess, &c., con- 
ductor, Mr. J. M. Chamberlin. The repertoire will 
include ** Massaniello,” “ William Tell,” &e. 





It is announced that the outer works of the new 
Grand Opéra of Paris are to be finished and unveiled 
to the public on the 15th of November, the Féte of 
St. Eugane. It will bea splendid construction ; and 


if it had not upset the whole quarter, and pushed the 
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old Rue de la Paix round the corner, no praise could 
be too great for M. Charles Garnier. When it will 
be opened it is difficult to say. It is still utterly 
empty; but then in France artisans do much work 
at home, and bring it finished. 





A discussion on Church Music is being waged in 
the Rock. The last letter, which occupies a column 
and a half of that large paper, does not limit itself to 
the subject which serves as its title. Melody, lan- 
guage, diatonics, birds, Sir Gore Ouseley, pianofortes, 
the Pastoral Symphony, and the Dead March in 
‘“‘ Saul,” are all treated by the exhaustive writer, 
whose final object would seem to be, to prove that 
the Kyrie should never be set to music. 

A handsome tomb to the memory of Samuel 
Lover was on Monday completed at the Kensal Green 
Gemetery by Mr. Gaffin, the sculptor. The tomb is 
of white Carrara marble, and on the top is a shadow 
cross, after the celebrated one at Bonchurch, Isle of 
Wight. The inscription is very simple, and is as 
follows :—‘* Samuel Lover, poet, composer, novelist, 
and painter, born Feb. 24th, 1797, died July 6th, 
1868. ‘Thy rod and thy staff comforted me.’” 





Theophile Gautier, the well-known writer of 
‘* Mdlle. de Maupin ” and other objectionable novels, 
and of several charming fewilletons in the old Moni- 
teur and the new Journal Offciel, has, in his old 
age, fallen a victim to the passion he has written 
so much about, and married our old favourite, Car- 
lotta Grisi. Apropos of this wedding, ill-natured 
people quote the well-known line— 


‘Et ces deux grands débris se consolent entre eux” 
—a line which the great reputation of the bride and 


the great size of the bridegroom renders peculiarly 
apt. 





As will appear from the following letter, Mr. 
Fechter has decided to make his long-deferred 
American visit in December :— 

80, Park Road, Regent’s Park, N. W. 
10th Oct., 1869. 

My pear Mr. Farnre,—I have made up my mind, 
and mean to leave for America, in the Russia, in 
December next. As you kindly offered me to do so 
you can announce this most positively to your friends. 
I will not be bound by any engagement ; but remain 
open to all. Thanks for your brotherly help in the 
matter ; and heartily yours, 

Cuas. FECHTER. 





Malle. Carlotta Patti’s appearance at Steinway 
Hall, New York, has not escaped faultfinding at the 
hands of the musical press. The Weekly Review of 
that city sums up her claims thus :—Mdlle. Patti is 
hors de ligne (of true art). She is a specialty—ex- 





ceptional in voice, exceptional in its treatment. 
Her voice in its charm commences where most 
voices cease, and she treats it with but one con- 
sideration—that is, to produce astonishing artificial 
effects. In this she is eminently successful—even 
unique—and she deserves all the consideration which 
such curiosities generally obtain. We need hardly 
say that the general public is least disinclined to 
withhold its sympathy and admiration for her. 





American papers state that a Dr. James Peck, of 
New York, has been requested to draw up a scheme, 
similar to that prevalent at the University of Oxford, 
with a view to a probable institution of a public pro- 
fessor and a faculty of music in Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Mass. At the late National Musical 
Congress, there was a very animated discussion, on 
the part of several gentlemen of standing and influ- 
ence in Boston, upon the recklessness with which 
degrees in music are being conferred in our 
American Universities, none of which have a pro- 
fessor or faculty to examine candidates for such 
honours, and by which these degrees are being 
brought into contempt. 





A funny misprint in Le Menestrel last week attri- 
buted to Mr. Benedict the following remark, episto- 
larily conveyed :— I have had the greatest pleasure 
im accompanying the delicious Ophelia in her first 


tour. . . . At Liverpool they redemanded this mor- 
ceau (the scene from ‘ Hamlet’) for the second 
concert, instead of the scene from the ‘ Sonnambula,’ 
‘ O'Scarboro !’ Mdlle. Nilsson had to repeat all the 
last part of the scene.’ This makes the scene from 
the ‘* Sonnambula’’ commence ‘‘O Scarboro,”’ as if 
Scarboro were an unknown Italian ejaculation, much 
as ‘‘O Kafoozleum” is English. What Mr. Bene- 
dict actually wrote was,—‘‘ On a redemandé ce mor- 
ceau au lieu de la scéne de la ‘Sonnambula,’ et & 
Scarboro’ Malle. Nilsson a du répéter,” &c. 





We beg to introduce the following lines to the 
notice of composers on the look out for amiable 
colourless verse. They are sweetly pretty. They 
are contained on one of the elaborate lacework 
filigree valentine-looking documents which do duty 
all the year round, and which originally come, we 
believe, from a Lace Paper Company in the Strand. 


BIRTHDAY. 
How swiftly passes time away, 
How short hour sojourn here ! 
Behold ; agaiu thy natal day, 
Proclaims another year. 
As father time is on the wing, 
May’s it pass the lightly by; 
Exhistence leave behind no sting, 
Nor sorrow cause a sigh. 





The success of Mr. George Perren’s English Opera 
Company at the Crystal Palace, and the immense 
number of persons who have witnessed the per- 
formance (namely, 220,000), have induced the 
Directors to afford increased facility for the repre- 
sentation of English Opera. The new stage, now in 
course of erection, is designed expressly with this 
view, and no pains or expense will be spared to 
render it in every way suitable to the purpose for 
which it is intended. The performances will be 
resumed very shortly, Mr. George Perren again 
taking the direction, and himself sustaining many 
of the principal réles. The company will be 
strengthened in each department, and a new prima 
donna will be introduced, who possesses a wonder- 
fully fine voice. 





The London Stereoscopic Company have published 
a copy of the cast from the face of Shakespeare, 
alleged to be taken after death (1616). This cast is 
presumed by some to be genuine. Mr. Hain Fris- 
well has committed himself to the opinion by 
writing about it elegantly thus :— 

‘Tt is admirably and artistically posed and copied, 

and the mask of the face of the dead poet, reposing 
on a rich velvet, and wearing the drawn and refined 
expression of death, as well as its calm repose, is a 
very striking one.” 
We do not know much about ‘the drawn and refined 
expression of death ;” but the pictorial effect of the 
production may perhaps be admired without that. 
Whether it is really a cast from Shakespeare’s face, 
or anything like Shakespeare at his death, is quite 
another question. 





As a pendent to the trained snake which is to 
appear in the Edenic ballet in Paris, we extract the 
following advertisement from a paper which repre- 
sents theatrical and music hall requirements. 

A SPECIE of BABOON (Papio Mamion), nearly 

Six Feet high, and of Herculanean proportions, commonly 
called aGORILLA He executes all the feats of a Circus Rider 
and Tight-Rope Artiste, and not only excels as a Trick Per- 


former, but Dances with a Sylphide precision, keeping perfect 
time to Music. 


This sylphide attraction demands a special form of 
the drama forhimself. Surely he is not less worthy 
of being “written up to” than the Paradisiacal 
snake. Might we suggest that Poe’s story of ‘‘ The 
Murder in the Rue Morgue” would make a light and 
cheerful dramatic adaptation, and fit this quadru- 
manous performer to a nicety. 





The universal system of licensing in India has 
one benefit. Hitherto the native priests, female 
dancers, and singers have not been subject to the 
license tax. This exemption is no longer to con- 
tinue. The Indian Government has empowered the 


Government of Bombay to levy the license tax on 
dancers and singers as well as on other people. If 


those innumerable singers, dancers, organ-grinders, 
German bands, violin-boys and all the congenial 
hordes that render our streets a plague all the day 
long, the revenue might be increased, and over- 
grown nuisances suppressed, nor could even lovers 
of barrel-organs complain much, since they could 
always order them in doors and enjoy the grinding 
en famille, where the impost should be held not to 
apply. 





The absence of singing-birds generally on the 
American continent is compensated by the extra- 
ordinary vocal sweetness of one or two---particularly 
of the Veery, if we may trust a writer in the Atlantic 
Monthly. He says :—* There is a little bird in our 
woods called the Veery, which frequents the most 
solitary places, and has always seemed to me the 
most charming songster of the forest. He is most 
musical at nightfall, just at the hour when other 
birds have become silent ; and his song, consisting 
only of a few simple strains, is so brilliant and yet 
so plaintive, that no person who has once listened 
to it can ever forget either the song, or the time and 
place in which it was heard. For many years I 
have annually, in the month of June, visited a wood 
frequented by this bird, to listen to bis notes. No 
purer or sweeter tones were ever whispered into the 
ear of night; and I have often thought, as they fell 
softly upon my sense, that if this little bird were 
metamorphosed into a young maid, I might hear in 
her voice the perfection of human song.” 





The writer of ‘‘ Causeries Musicales ” in the Globe 
is evidently a remarkable man. In perspicuity, 
penetration, and amplitude of illustration he is 
probably unequalled. Here is an instance of the 
latter quality :— 


“ This untroubled movement (the Scherzo in the 
‘Reformation Symphony’), following as it does, and 
followed as it is by, passages of such passion and 
austerity as those of which the work is so largely 
composed, serves the same purpose as the short 
dialogue of Duncan and Banquo on approaching 
Macduff’s castle, which, says Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
‘has always appeared to me a striking instance of 
what, in painting, is termed repose.’ ”’ 


In the following, grammar, French, and logic are all 
admirably set forth :— 


‘Mr. Santley terminates this song by a tours-de- 
force, the success of which may, or may not, justify 
its introduction, but to which, assuredly, nothing 
short of success could for a moment reconcile any 
tasteful auditor.” 


We have only room for one more extract—namely, a 
burst of righteous eulogy with which the ‘ Causeries 
Musicales ” conclude :— 


“ At a time when the vulgarest an@ most flippant 
execution of the vulgarest and most flippant tunes is 
making its way into our churches, when not merely 
old melodies are sung in polka and waltz time, but 
polkas and waltzes are being turned into new ones 
‘for congregational use,’ it is consolatory to have a 
standard of metrical hymnody not likely to be 
tampered with, in the practice of such a congregation 
as habitually worships in the venerable church of the 
Templars.” 





‘“* Tamara,” @ new comedy by M. Mario Uchard, 
has been produced at the Vaudeville with less success 
than was expected. It is along and rather tedious 
work, wordier than ‘* Fiammina” of the same author, 
and very deficient in action. Of the four acts into 
which it is divided three are occupied with talk. 
Tamara, a young Georgian travelling in Switzerland 
with her aunt, the Princess Corlitzin, meets with M. 
de Chandor, a middle-aged French author, for whose 
works she has profound admiration. A young 
countryman, the Comte Michel Woiloff, has been 
loved by Tamara, but has been cast off on account 
of drunkenness. As a novelist, M. de Chandor is, of 
course, & psychologist. He sees Tamara still loves 
her countryman, and endeavours, with praiseworthy 
self-abnegation, since the lady makes very pleasant 
overtures to him, to bring about a rapprochement 
between the lovers. But qui a bu boira. Woiloff 
again gets drunk, and Tamara definitely rejects him 
and marries the Frenchman. The result of the 
experiment is not at first satisfactory. Wotlof keeps 
near at hand to the young wife, and becomes more 
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from his presence, and grows irritable and un- 
generous. Danger indeed there is. Fortunately, 
three years after marriage Tamara discovers she is 
likely to be a mother. 
dismissed, and the pleasantest, and apparently the 
most durable of reconciliations between husband and 
wife, is brought about. A termination so weak as 
this could not very strongly impress the most senti- 
mental of audiences. The piece, which up to the 
close had dragged, at that point provoked open 
hostility. 





THE CASTE OF DRAMATISTS. 





Within the last fortnight six new plays have been 
presented within the circle of the West-end houses. 
Of these six, four are written by well-known authors, 
and to one no name is attached. The six are made 
up of four dramas, a burlesque and a farce; the 
known names are Messrs. Boucicault, Burnand, 
Byron, Halliday, Oxenford, Wigan, and Williams. 
Leaving out of count the burlesque and farce, as 
being too indeterminate in their nature to be esti- 
mated at a fixed value, we may express our opinion 
that of the remaining four dramas, one will hold the 
stage for a reasonably profitable time. The other 
three may hang on or may be withdrawn suddenly ; 
either way their life will (as we believe) bring no 
profit to their managers. That is to say, out of the 
seven known men enumerated above, the work of 
four will be found futile, despite their experience, 
while the work of a fifth and unknown man will fail 
possibly because he is inexperienced. The result 
will in such case, bring experience and inexperience, 
fame and obscurity, to exactly the same level. 

A conviction to this effect is growing in the public 
mind. The exhaustion which goes on in the small 
circle of dramatists, whose number and whose 
resource are so inferior to the demand, was made a 
few days ago the subject of the following remarks in 
the Pall Mall Gazette :—* They (the authors) are a 
limited band, a Brahminical caste of writers, and 
the tax upon their productive abilities has become 
excessive. A new theatre opens almost every 
quarter, yet the number of playwrights knows no 
increase. Crop after crop is required from a soil 
not perhaps originally very fertile, and although 
they copiously ‘ guano their minds with French 
literature,’ as Mr. Disraeli says of one of his fine 
ladies, they can but yield less and less adequate 
harvests. Both Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Byron have 
been severely drawn upon of late for dramatic 
entertainments, and little is gained by their acting 
in combination and uniting their inanition. They 
resemble rather two traders of exhausted resources 
endeavouring to sustain their credit and obtain 
fresh supplies by joining their efforts and drawing 
bills upon each other, Their co-operation manifests 
not so much increase of power as doubled feeble- 
ness.” 

If any illustration were needed of the enormous 
strain put upon the productiveness of the present 
generation of dramatists, it is sufficient to point out 
that out of the thirteen major theatres open in Lon- 
don upon this present Friday, the staple commodity of 
eleven is supplied by men who have gone on writing 
for years ; that the twelfth man is unknown; that the 
thirteenth man in the baker’s dozen is a compara- 
tively fresh man, and he took from the French. In 
these thirteen theatres there are (excluding the farces) 
sixteen components of the playbill, furnished by 
eight men: an average of two plays apiece. The 
average is a very fair one, holding good all the 
seasonthrough. These eight men with their sixteen 
plays are scattered over eleven theatres. They are 
always at work, and generally (when the theatres are 
open as now) have each an average of two plays 
running. They comprise the representative drama- 
tists of our time. Their names are Brough, Bouci- 
cault, Burnand, Byron, Halliday, Oxenford, Robert- 
son, Taylor. Add four or five more to this number 
(certainly not over five) and we have the whole 
** Bralminical caste " of whom the Pall Mall Gazette 
speaks, 

Is it strange that their invention should run dry? 
Is it strange that people, estimating this enormous 
strain (another theatre is added to the baker’s dozen 








to-morrow) should wonder that out of the thousand 
and one trained hands who turn out the literary 
products of this play-going, novel-reading age, only 


Then the count is at once | twelve or so can be found to write for the stage ? 


Something of this wonder seems to have smitten 
Dr. Vellére, a worthy schoolmaster of Harrow, whe 
has published an extraordinary manifesto in the 
Times. Dr. Vellére is master of the English and 
Continental College, Harrow. He has written two 
plays: one a drama, called ‘ Stern Realites,” the 
other a comedy, called “ Trust.” He can’t get them 
produced. He is in the same position as scores and 
tens of scores of aspiring writers; but he has no 
idea of tamely sitting down under his rebuffs. He 
boldly and expensively advertises his case in the 
Times. “I,” he says, ‘‘who am a writer in more 
than one language, resolved to produce a drama, on 
purely English topics, and I was guided by the 
dictum of your immortal poet, Byron, that ‘ Truth 
is stranger than fiction,’ because all fictitious 
situations prove less ‘ sensational’ (pardon me the 
vernacular), as produced by those dramatists, with 
all the powerful accessories and machinery of the 
stage, than the simplest police report from the daily 
papers.’’ He therefore devoted ‘a year of the 
school’s half holidays” (a far more ponderous term 
than the proverbial ‘month of Sundays”) to write 
his drama; and he produced his comedy in five 
months of the same fractional periods. He has 
tried for a year and a half to get these plays pro- 
duced; but no manager will fall in with Dr. Vel- 
lére’s views. Dr. Vellére is resolved to break the 
barriers of monopoly, and calls on the public to 
support him. He assures the public that these 
plays will succeed. 


‘* As the author of a collection of songs, of which 
some are written in English, French, and German, 
or English and German, or simply in English poetry, 
and which volume is entitled ‘ Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.’ and was collectively dedicated to the Queen, 
and accepted by her Majesty, containing dedication 
also, by special permission, to ladies of the highest 
titles, and to others equally exalted in attainments, 
I beg you to believe me when I assure you, on the 
word of a gentleman, author, and schoolmaster, 
that the two pieces I have written will meet with 
your approbation.” 


Perhaps even the word of a gentleman, author and 
schoolmaster is of small avail in matters of pure 
taste. A man can hardly take an affidavit that a 
play will succeed, any more than he can positively 
swear that it will rain next Wednesday three weeks. 
No doubt Dr. Vellére, like most amateur authors, 
believes his own geese to be swans. At all event she 
appeals to the public to send him letters stating 
which of the two plays they would rather have 
produced first, and promising in case of production 
to go and see one or both. In a subsequent adver- 
tisement he informs us that the public have 
generously responded, that he has a host of letters, 
and that armed with these he intends demanding, as 
a public right, the production of one of his works. 
Dr. Vellére is a bold man, and the public an easy 
going public to make choice of one of two plays 
which they have never read or seen. Is Dr. Vellére 
so very ridiculous after all? He simply expresses a 
grievance and a vexation which a thousand others 
have borne in silence. If he be ridiculous, much 
exclusion has driven him eccentric. 








HANDEL'S MESSIANIC TRADITION. 





It is singular that the great dramatic scenas of 
Handel, sung by the greatest singers the world ever 
knew, should have passed away without a tradition. 
History records the extraordinary impression pro- 
duced night after night upon crowded audiences by 
the delivery of these master-pieces, and we learn that 
the reputation of such incomparable artists as 
Senesino and Farinelli, Faustina and Cuzzoni, were 
much enhanced by these opportunities for varied and 
passionate vocalisation. Nothing, however, remains 
but the music, which, although it speaks the feelings 
of the human heart, and is of such vivid and marked 
conception as to be translateable into the language of 
all civilised nations, is now wanting in all record, 
save the paper and print that has preserved it. It is 
not so with Handel’s Oratorio of the ‘‘ Messiah.” 





Charity has effected that which neither fashion nor 
art could do for his operatic compositions ; and yet 
Handel never experienced the gratification of hearing 
his Messianic songs sung by the foremost vocalists of 
his day. And if we are to believe Horace Walpole, 
he made his great religious Oratorio popular by one 
singer, ‘‘ who had only one note in her wice,” and by 
another who “had ne’er a one.” We know he felt 
strongly when he wrote down his strong thoughts, 
and we may rest assured that it was one great labour 
of his life to get out all his fire and dignity, his 
majesty and tenderness, from the mouths and hearts 
of his singers. For when Carestini refused to sing 
his short but wonderful legato song in the opera of 
‘* Alcina,” conceiving it to be totally ineffective, and 
ridiculously simple for so consummate an artist, 
Handel at once settled his objections by saying ‘‘ You 
dog, don’t I know better than you what is best for 
you to sing; if you do not sing this song I will not 
pay you one stiver.” When Mdme. Cuzzoni de- 
clined to sing his great Adagio in the opera of 
‘* Otho,” he seized her by the waist and swore 
he would throw her out of the window if she did 
not instantly begin. All that practice and ability, 
taste and refinement, could do for the expression of 
his music, he extracted from his executants, and the 
annual performance of the Oratorio for the benefit of 
the Foundling Hospital, and the Society of Decayed 
Musicians kept up his teaching, and renderad it a 
memorable and unalterable tradition. But Art is not 
stationary, nor is it possible for two great singers to 
think alike or work in the same groove. The 
celebrated Ancient Concerts were established pur- 
posely to disseminate and preserve these special 
readings of the Great Master, and there was no 
marked innovation until the advent of Madame Mara. 
This famous singer in plain chant, and who would 
not allow anyone to be called a singer who could not 
properly intone a phrase of the old chant, when told of 
a forthcoming rival, was accustomed to say, ‘‘Oh we 
shall see. Can she sing six notes of plain chant?” 
Mdme. Mara made the song “I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth’’ a new conception to the English mind. 
She is said to have immortalised her own name in 
association with this song. Like Mrs. Siddons, she 
was not remarkable for tenderness, but she held a 
mastery over her audience by the strength and in- 
tensity of her reading. She sang of death, resur- 
rection, judgment, perfect peace, and future felicity, 
in tones so rich and powerful, and with a portraiture 
so unaffected and yet so pre-eminent, that the new 
rendering was at once received as the truest ex- 
pression of the words of the Arabian Patriarch, and 
the right interpretation of this almost inspired 
music. 

Mdme. Mara, by splendid natural faculties and 
immense artistic requirements, stamped a greater 
style upon the songs of the “ Messiah” than any 
English singer preceding her day had been able to 
accomplish. The Mara interpretation continued 
until the appearance of Mdme. Catalani, who, in 
giving the Christmas recitatives, overwhelmed and 
astonished the minds of her audience as by one tre- 
mendous blow. She gave the words, “ The glory of 
the Lord shone round about them,” with the full 
magnificence of her wonderful delivery and pro- 
digious quantity of tone, and then enunciated the 
words ‘‘ And they were sore afraid,” slowly, sepa- 
rately, and distinctly, but in a whisper so low and 
solemn, that the awe-stricken audience seemed at 
once to realize the very scene. 


This remarkable vocalist carried by storm the well 
settled traditions of the Messianic songs, and so long 
as she retained her overwhelming torrent of tone,and 
her wondrous energy and force, the audience could 
not resist these influences and fully sympathised with 
her impulsive and impassioned interpretations. Her 
reading of the Christmas recitations became a tra- 
dition, but her contemporaries, Miss Stephens, Miss M. 
Tree, and those who followed, such as Miss Paton, 
and Mdme. Caradori-Allan declined to adopt more 
of the Catalani readings, and one and all held to the 
subtle and refined school of Mdme. Mara, 

Miss Stephens certainly did no more, possibly less, 
with the songs of the ‘ Messiah”’ than did Mrs, 
Billington, Mrs. Salmon, and Miss Corri, who each 
had their characteristics, but not sufficiently distine- 
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tive to constitute a speciality. Miss Stephens was 
for many years queen of the Oratorio and maintained 
her sway, not by high attributes of art, but by a 
purely sympathetic tone. She had no great fire, no 
great feeling, commendable elocution, not always 
correct in intonation; but what she did was done in 
an elegant, appreciative, and well-bred manner. 
There was far more force and brilliancy, pathos and 
passion in the reading of Miss Paton, a singer 
who never failed to make her audience overlook 
an imperfect method, by the noble spirit and just 
expression she gave to all she attempted. Mdme. 
Caradori-Allan is to be remembered for a particular 
neatness and an extreme finish, but she was not one 
to melt the heart or draw the tear. Who can 
forget the exquisite purity of tone, the unvarying 
brilliancy, and unbroken stream of Clara Novello? 
Unrivalled in vocal mechanism, but wanting in all 
the other attributes of the great artist, the liquid 
sweetness of her tone seemed in her to have 
absorbed all other feeling; and as she gave no 
evidence of sensibility or suffering on her own part, 
she excited no such emotions on the part of her 
auditory. 

For some time past the soprano songs in the 
‘‘ Messiah” have been in abeyance. No new power 
has been brought upon them, no fresh conception, 
and they have been subdued somewhat below the 
old traditions. For the moment a bright luminary 
flashed over us, and in Jenny Lind was heard a sig- 
nificancy and potency of conception and mastery 
which promised an eclipse of all that either Mara or 
Catalani had created. Jenny Lind sang the Mes- 
sianic songs with surpassing power and effect, 
bearing witness to the truth of the principles upon 
which she had been taught. This lady possessed 
great school and great genius, and what she did was 
beyond imitation. The field has been long open 
for vocalists educated in the great school; and the 
difficulty has been to induce the foreign artist to 
study the English language sufficiently, so as to 
bring great artistic acquirement before the English 
public, without being marred by improper accents 
and misrepresentations of words, so ordinarily 
heard in the Handelian singings by French 
and Italian artists. The great vocalist was to be 
heard in Covent Garden but not in Exeter Hall. 
The cloud has passed away, and two new stars have 
shed resplendent light upon the recent performance 
of the “‘ Messiah” in Exeter Hall. The singing of 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini in Handel’s ‘* Messiah” is 
of that high and substantial character as to recall 
the traditions of Mrs. Cibber on the first perform- 
ance of the oratorio in Dublin. It is recorded that 
80 impressively did Mrs. Cibber render the aria, ‘‘ He 
was despised,” that a naughty Irish dean rose up 
and said, ‘‘ Woman, for this be all thy sins forgiven.” 
As there was no naughty Mrs. Cibber at Exeter 
Hall the other evening, so there was no naughty 
dean to make such a naughty speech, although there 
were very many present equally carried away by 
their feelings as was the Irish dignitary. 

Malle. Nilsson has studied her share of the Messi- 
anic songs somewhat in the same spirit as did Mdme. 
Catalani; she possesses her own coruscations of bril- 
liant fancy, and a decided and fully defined charac- 
teristic expression. Certain in intonation, of extraor- 
dinary facility, her taste and judgment have full play 
and her impulses are so sympathetic that she over- 
whelms the audience and raises it to the highest pitch 
ofenthusiasm. Her declamation of the Shepherd Reci- 
tatives revealed a determination to think for herself 
and to decline the hypocritical réle of an imitator. 
The reading was large, and massed with a light and 
shade that commanded instant attention, which cul- 
minated into the most demonstrative marks of 
approval and delight. The audience were evidently 
unprepared for the rushing force with which she gave 
that trying and teazing aria, ‘Rejoice greatly ;” 


of the great aria “I know that my Redeemer 
liveth”? was received with one long continued 
roll of acclamation, and the utmost endeavours 
were made to gain the encore. So great is 
the reverential and holy spirit of this aria it will 
well bear the large andante its composer intended, 
and its rendering in all its full feeling, and intense 
faith ought to satisfy the hearer and subdue the 
impulse for a repetition. To give it twice is too 
great a strain on the powers of the vocalists, and 
must weaken the heightened imagination of the 
audience. We may hereafter touch upon the tra- 
ditions of the tenor and bass songs in the ** Messiah,” 
but for the present we must forbear. 








CRITICS AND THE CRITICISED. 





We should like, for mere curiosity’s sake, to be 
able to determine the amount of critical laudation 
which should cease to have a value in the actor’s or 
the manager’s eye, by reason of excess. Would it 
be possible to lay the praise on too thick? Could 
the force of the dictionary, with all its sesquipedalian 
adjectives of ecstasy, be brought to bear so that the 
actor should say, ‘*No, come, I don’t deserve all 
this ?’? We very much doubt it. We believe that 
under the most fulsome flattery the mind of man 
could produce, an ordinary actor or actress would 
sit down with complacency and observe, ‘ Really a 
very judicious writer, that: quite a superior sort of 
penetration altogether.” Certainly the histrionic 
bosom never sickens with excess of praise. We do 
not believe there is a player living who ever in his 
heart of hearts confessed that So-and-so, eritic of 
plays, overrated his abilities in print. If such 
nausea were possible in the dramatic breast, the 
behaviour from time to time of a band of ecstatic 
writers towards a certain young lady on the boards 
would provoke some mild deprecation. But it never 
does. Though she be invested with Helen’s beauty, 
and Hebe’s freshness, and Medea’s intensity, though 
she be made the incarnatioa of the three Graces and 
nine Muses, and for dramatic intellect be a Jordan, 
Bracegirdle, Siddons, Rachel, Ristori, all at once, it 
is quite right—no more than her due. We have 
seen such redundancy of effusive epithets lavished 
upon this young lady—who would do well if she 
were less greedy of praise and less indulged with it— 
that one would say she must inevitably revolt at the 
heaping of the adjectives. We never heard that she 
did revolt—except when anybody hinted that she 
had yet much to learn. 

In contradiction to this omnivorous capacity for 
eulogy—the actor's as to his art, the manager's as to 
his enterprise—it is curious to note the excessive 
sensitiveness of both to the slightest form of dis- 
praise. The sickliest encomium is not too much for 
their appetite: the tiniest discouragement is too 
huge a pill. It is as though an ostrich should choke 
with a peppercorn. Dispraise they consider such a 
very extraordinary and altogether abnormal thing, 
that it cannot exist consistently with truth. If you 
disapprove of the actor’s art or the manager’s policy, 
it follows that you must have a bad motive some- 
where. Yon cannot possibly do so on honest 
grounds ; you must have a prejudice, or a spite, or at 
all events a moral warp in some shape or other, 
And so self-evident is this warp to the eye of the 
criticised, that he thinks he has but to reproduce it 
in public to make everybody else see it also. Thus 
the manager of the Globe Theatre prefixes the 
announcement of the night’s entertainment upon his 
playbill with an extract from a damaging notice 
which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette anent 
‘“‘ Progress.” He does so without comment, further 
than remarking that the public may read and judge 
for themselves, or words to that effect. Of course 
he holds that the unfairness of disapproval speaks 
for itself, and needs no interpretation. He never 








and it is only the artist that can fully comprehend 
the difficulty of continuing volume of tone throughout 
the extended space of divisions which forms the 
subject-matter of this venerable bravura. The 
Cavatinas “Come unto Him” and “ How beautiful 
are the feet’ found a deep repose, and opened full 
opportunities for the sweet and delicious tones of 


attempts to argue the matter: why should he? His 
position is simply this: ‘ You say that my play is 
badly written and badly acted : de facto you must be 
an utterly unfair, prejudiced, ill-judging fellow alto- 
gether, and I have only to circulate your words to 
let everybody see how ill-conditioned you are.” 
Now this naiveté on the manager's part would be 





Malle, Nilsson’s magnificent organ, The singing 


common, and is exemplified over and over again. 
Indeed it may be said to form the normal attitude of 
any manager and any actor who receives a dressing 
of unusual sharpness. He never asks himself 
whether he possibly deserves it. That hypothesis is 
utterly out of the question. No; it proceeds from 
that bad motive on the eritic’s part, which is so hard 
to discover, but which nevertheless must exist, or 
disapproval could not be. 

We need not advert upon the precise criticism 
which Mr. Sefton Parry exposes by republishing it 
in his playbills. Nor need we comment upon the 
general truthfulness, excellence, and thorough inde- 
pendence of the Pall Mall Gazette, which render 
its dramatic critiques so trenchant and sincere. 
We merely instance the action of the Globe manager 
as illustrative of the condition of mind which obtains 
throughout the whole dramatic profession directly a 
word of disapproval is recorded in print. 








OCLERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT. 





To the Editor of Zhe Orchestra. 

Sir,—It may advance the subject of the considera- 
tion of ‘Clergyman’s Sore Throat,” now under 
discussion, if we ask, What is this disease? It is 
an affection common to singers with clergymen; it 
is curiously more frequent in male singers than 
females. It may be doubted even whether the use 
of the voice leads to the affection at all, it is a form 
of chronic Pharyngitis. It has no very marked ten- 
dency to eventuate in consumption or any affection of 
the vocal chords ; it is most common in persons of se- 
dentary habits, who suffer from wear and tear of hard 
study and application, without open air exercise ; such 
persons complain of debility, want of accustomed 
energy—thereis dyspepsia present. Andas Ihavesaid 
before, it is aggravated by the very anxiety and 
apprehensiveness of the clergymen or singer lest it 
may incapacitate him from his duties altogether, 
Woe to such patients if they fall into the hands of 
quacks! The throat should be simply washed or 
‘*mopped out” with a solution of tannin: the best 
remedy internally is the muriate of ammonia and 
some bitter tonic; but almost every thing will fail 
if the singer or clergyman cannot have some out- 
door exercise and perfect rest of the vocal organs 
and pharynx. In our variety of the affection, round 
pallets of cheesy matter are coughed up, but they 
are of no moment. I fear tobacco smoke has some- 
thing to do with it, at least it is easy to tell a tobacco 
smoker’s throat from that of one who does not 
smoke.—I am, &c., Cuartes Kipp, M.D, 

Sackville Street, Oct. 15th, 





TRANSPONTINE FORMOSA. 





A correspondent who under the signature of 
“ Cornelius,” furnishes a daily paper with an 
account of his witnessing a play at the Victoria 
Theatre called ‘‘ The Harlot’s Progress,” drawa a 
comparison between this piece, which is Hogarth 
in dramatic form, and its congener at Drury 
Lane. He says: The curtain rose upon the first 
scene of ‘* The Harlot’s Progress, the Real Road to 
Ruin.” The play is also called, “ The Life of a 
Woman: or, the Curate’s Daughter.” The letter- 
press, asit might bo called, was simply intended 
to lead up to a series of tableaux constructed after 
the manner of Hogarth’s designs. From the pro- 
gram something more might be expected, but the 
author, although introducing us to Mother Need- 
ham and her customers, avoided everything but 
the suggestions of impropriety, which are as neces- 
sary for “‘ The Curate’s Daughter” as for ‘* Formosa.” 
Even the libertine Colonel Charters (or Char- 
tres) was carefully restrained within the bounds of 
mere pictorial wickedness. The harlot herself, 
however was really as goodasasermon. At the 
very height of her prosperity she could boast of 
nothing like the Fulham villa. We might easily 
have had her represented with gorgeous and en- 
ticing surroundings; but no, when enjoying the 
protection of a rich Jew she is condemned to 
breakfast upon willow-pattern plates. It was 





amusing if it were singular. But it is exceedingly 


curious enough to observe the figures, as it were, 
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from his presence, and grows irritable and un- 
generous. Danger indeed there is. Fortunately, 
three years after marriage Tamara discovers she is 
likely to be a mother. Then the count is at once 
dismissed, and the pleasantest, and apparently the 
most durable of reconciliations between husband and 
wife, is brought about. A termination so weak as 
this could not very strongly impress the most senti- 
mental of audiences. The piece, which up to the 
close had dragged, at that point provoked open 
hostility. 








THE CASTE OF DRAMATISTS. 





Within the last fortnight six new plays have been 
presented within the circle of the West-end houses. 
Of these six, four are written by well-known authors, 
and to one no name is attached. The six are made 
up of four dramas, a burlesque and a farce; the 
known names are Messrs. Boucicault, Burnand, 
Byron, Halliday, Oxenford, Wigan, and Williams. 
Leaving out of count the burlesque and farce, as 
being too indeterminate in their nature to be esti- 
mated at a fixed value, we may express our opinion 
that of the remaining four dramas, one will hold the 
stage for a reasonably profitable time. The other 
three may hang on or may be withdrawn suddenly ; 
either way their life will (as we believe) bring no 
profit to their managers. That is to say, out of the 
seven known men enumerated above, the work of 
four will be found futile, despite their experience, 
while the work of a fifth and unknown man will fail 
possibly because he is inexperienced. The result 
will in such case, bring experience and inexperience, 
fame and obscurity, to exactly the same level. 

A conviction to this effect is growing in the public 
mind. The exhaustion which goes on in the small 
circle of dramatists, whose number and whose 
resource are so inferior to the demand, was made a 
few days ago the subject of the following remarks in 
the Pall Mall Gazette :—* They (the authors) are a 
limited band, a Brahminical caste of writers, and 
the tax upon their productive abilities has become 
excessive. A new theatre opens almost every 
quarter, yet the number of playwrights knows no 
increase. Crop after crop is required from a soil 
not perhaps originally very fertile, and although 
they copiously ‘ guano their minds with French 
literature,’ as Mr. Disraeli says of one of his fine 
ladies, they can but yield less and less adequate 
harvests. Both Mr. Boucicault and Mr. Byron have 
been severely drawn upon of late for dramatic 
entertainments, and little is gained by their acting 
in combination and uniting their inanition. They 
resemble rather two traders of exhausted resources 
endeavouring to sustain their credit and obtain 
fresh supplies by joining their efforts and drawing 
bills upon each other. Their co-operation manifests 
not so much increase of power as doubled feeble- 
ness.” 

If any illustration were needed of the enormous 
strain put upon the productiveness of the present 
generation of dramatists, it is sufficient to point out 
that out of the thirteen major theatres open in Lon- 
don upon this present Friday, the staple commodity of 
eleven is supplied by men who have gone on writing 
for years ; that the twelfth man is unknown; that the 
thirteenth man in the baker’s dozen is a compara- 
tively fresh man, and he took from the French. In 
these thirteen theatres there are (excluding the farces) 
sixteen components of the playbill, furnished by 
eight men: an average of two plays apiece. The 
average is a very fair one, holding good all the 
seasonthrough. These eight men with their sixteen 
plays are scattered over eleven theatres. They are 
always at work, and generally (when the theatres are 
open as now) have each an average of two plays 
running. They comprise the representative drama- 
tists of our time. Their names are Brough, Bouci- 
cault, Burnand, Byron, Halliday, Oxenford, Robert- 
son, Taylor. Add four or five more to this number 
(certainly not over five) and we have the whole 
‘*Brahminical caste" of whom the Pall Mall Gazette 
speaks, 

Is it strange that their invention should run dry? 
Is it strange that people, estimating this enormous 
strain (another theatre is added to the baker’s dozen 





to-morrow) should wonder that out of the thousand 
and one trained hands who turn out the literary 
products of this play-going, novel-reading age, only 
twelve or so can be found to write for the stage ? 
Something of this wonder seems to have smitten 
Dr. Vellére, a worthy schoolmaster of Harrow, whe 
has published an extraordinary manifesto in the 
Times. Dr. Vellére is master of the English and 
Continental College, Harrow. He has written two 
plays: one a drama, called “ Stern Realites,” the 
other a comedy, called * Trust.” He can’t get them 
produced. He is in the same position as scores and 
tens of scores of aspiring writers; but he has no 
idea of tamely sitting down under his rebuffs. He 
boldly and expensively advertises his case in the 
Times. ‘I,” he says, ‘‘who am a writer in more 
than one language, resolved to produce a drama, on 
purely English topics, and I was guided by the 
dictum of your immortal poet, Byron, that ‘ Truth 
is stranger than fiction,’ because all fictitious 
situations prove less ‘ sensational’ (pardon me the 
vernacular), as produced by those dramatists, with 
all the powerful accessories and machinery of the 
stage, than the simplest police report from the daily 
papers.’’ He therefore devoted “a year of the 
school’s half holidays” (a far more ponderous term 
than the proverbial ‘*month of Sundays”) to write 
his drama; and he produced his comedy in five 
months of the same fractional periods. He has 
tried for a year and a half to get these plays pro- 
duced; but no manager will fall in with Dr. Vel- 
lére’s views. Dr. Vellére is resolved to break the 
barriers of monopoly, and calls on the public to 
support him. He assures the public that these 
plays will succeed. 


‘* As the author of a collection of songs, of which 
some are written in English, French, and German, 
or English and German, or simply in English poetry, 
and which volume is entitled ‘Honi soit qui mal y 
pense.’ and was collectively dedicated to the Queen, 
and accepted by her Majesty, containing dedication 
also, by special permission, to ladies of the highest 
titles, and to others equally exalted in attainments, 
I beg you to believe me when I assure you, on the 
word of a gentleman, author, and schoolmaster, 
that the two pieces I have written will meet with 
your approbation.” 


Perhaps even the word of a gentleman, author and 
schoolmaster is of small avail in matters of pure 
taste. A man can hardly take an affidavit that a 
play will succeed, any more than he can positively 
swear that it will rain next Wednesday three weeks. 
No doubt Dr. Vellére, like most amateur authors, 
believes his own geese to be swans. At all event she 
appeals to the public to send him letters stating 
which of the two plays they would rather have 
produced first, and promising in case of production 
to go and see one or both. In a subsequent adver- 
tisement he informs us that the public have 
generously responded, that he has a host of letters, 
and that armed with these he intends demanding, as 
a public right, the production of one of his works. 
Dr. Vellére is a bold man, and the public an easy 
going public to make choice of one of two plays 
which they have never read or seen. Is Dr. Vellére 
so very ridiculous after all? He simply expresses a 
grievance and a vexation which a thousand others 
have borne in silence. If he be ridiculous, much 
exclusion has driven him eccentric. 





HANDEL'S MESSIANIC TRADITION. 





It is singular that the great dramatic scenas of 
Handel, sung by the greatest singers the world ever 
knew, should have passed away without a tradition. 
History records the extraordinary impression pro- 
duced night after night upon crowded audiences by 
the delivery of these master-pieces, and we learn that 
the reputation of such incomparable artists as 
Senesino and Farinelli, Faustina and Cuzzoni, were 
much enhanced by these opportunities for varied and 
passionate vocalisation. Nothing, however, remains 
but the music, which, although it speaks the feelings 
of the human heart, and is of such vivid and marked 
conception as to be translateable into the language of 
all civilised nations, is now wanting in all record, 
save the paper and print that has preserved it. It is 
not so with Handel’s Oratorio of the ‘ Messiah.” 





Charity has effected that which neither fashion nor 
art could do for his operatic compositions ; and yet 
Handel never experienced the gratification of hearing 
his Messianic songs sung by the foremost vocalists of 
his day. And if we are to believe Horace Walpole, 
he made his great religious Oratorio popular by one 
singer, ‘‘ who had only one note in her wice,” and by 
another who “had ne’er a one.” We know he felt 
strongly when he wrote down his strong thoughts, 
and we may rest assured that it was one great labour 
of his life to get out all his fire and dignity, his 
majesty and tenderness, from the mouths and hearts 
of his singers. For when Carestini refused to sing 
his short but wonderful legato song in the opera of 
‘* Alcina,” conceiving it to be totally ineffective, and 
ridiculously simple for so consummate an artist, 
Handel at once settled his objections by saying ‘‘ You 
dog, don’t I know better than you what is best for 
you to sing; if you do not sing this song I will not 
pay you one stiver.” When Mdme. Cuzzoni de- 
clined to sing his great Adagio in the opera of 
‘* Otho,” he seized her by the waist and swore 
he would throw her out of the window if she did 
not instantly begin. All that practice and ability, 
taste and refinement, could do for the expression of 
his music, he extracted from his executants, and the 
annual performance of the Oratorio for the benefit of 
the Foundling Hospital, and the Society of Decayed 
Musicians kept up his teaching, and renderod it a 
memorable and unalterable tradition. But Art is not 
stationary, nor is it possible for two great singers to 
think alike or work in the same groove. The 
celebrated Ancient Concerts were established pur- 
posely to disseminate and preserve these special 
readings of the Great Master, and there was no 
marked innovation until the advent of Madame Mara. 
This famous singer in plain chant, and who would 
not allow anyone to be called a singer who could not 
properly intone a phrase of the old chant, when told of 
a forthcoming rival, was accustomed to say, ‘‘Oh we 
shall see. Can she sing six notes of plain chant?” 
Mdme. Mara made the song ‘I know that my Re- 
deemer liveth’’ a new conception to the English mind. 
She is said to have immortalised her own name in 
association with this song. Like Mrs. Siddons, she 
was not remarkable for tenderness, but she held a 
mastery over her audience by the strength and in- 
tensity of her reading. She sang of death, resur- 
rection, judgment, perfect peace, and future felicity, 
in tones so rich and powerful, and with a portraiture 
so unaffected and yet so pre-eminent, that the new 
rendering was at once received as the truest ex- 
pression of the words of the Arabian Patriarch, and 
the right interpretation of this almost inspired 
music. 

Mdme. Mara, by splendid natural faculties and 
immense artistic requirements, stamped a greater 
style upon the songs of the ‘* Messiah’ than any 
English singer preceding her day had been able to 
accomplish. The Mara interpretation continued 
until the appearance of Mdme. Catalani, who, in 
giving the Christmas recitatives, overwhelmed and 
astonished the minds of her audience as by one tre- 
mendous blow. She gave the words, “ The glory of 
the Lord shone round about them,” with the full 
magnificence of her wonderful delivery and pro- 
digious quantity of tone, and then enunciated the 
words ‘‘And they were sore afraid,” slowly, sepa- 
rately, and distinctly, but in a whisper so low and 
solemn, that the awe-stricken audience seemed at 
once to realize the very scene. 

This remarkable vocalist carried by storm the well 
settled traditions of the Messianic songs, and so long 
as she retained her overwhelming torrent of tone, and 
her wondrous energy and force, the audience could 
not resist these influences and fully sympathised with 
her impulsive and impassioned interpretations. Her 
reading of the Christmas recitations became a tra- 
dition, but her contemporaries, Miss Stephens, Miss M. 
Tree, and those who followed, such as Miss Paton, 
and Mdme. Caradori-Allan declined to adopt more 
of the Catalani readings, and one and all held to the 
subtle and refined school of Mdme. Mara, 

Miss Stephens certainly did no more, possibly less, 
with the songs of the “ Messiah” than did Mrs, 
Billington, Mrs. Salmon, and Miss Corri, who each 
had their characteristics, but not sufficiently distine- 
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tive to constitute a speciality. Miss Stephens was 
for many years queen of the Oratorio and maintained 
her sway, not by high attributes of art, but by a 
purely sympathetic tone. She had no great fire, no 
great feeling, commendable elocution, not always 
correct in intonation; but what she did was done in 
an elegant, appreciative, and well-bred manner. 
There was far more force and brilliancy, pathos and 
passion in the reading of Miss Paton, a singer 
who never failed to make her audience overlook 
an imperfect method, by the noble spirit and just 
expression she gave to all she attempted. Mdme. 
Caradori-Allan is to be remembered for a particular 
neatness and an extreme finish, but she was not one 
to melt the heart or draw the tear. Who can 
forget the exquisite purity of tone, the unvarying 
brilliancy, and unbroken stream of Clara Novello? 
Unrivalled in vocal mechanism, but wanting in all 
the other attributes of the great artist, the liquid 
sweetness of her tone seemed in her to have 
absorbed all other feeling; and as she gave no 
evidence of sensibility or suffering on her own part, 
she excited no such emotions on the part of her 
auditory. 

For some time past the soprano songs in the 
‘* Messiah’ have been in abeyance. No new power 
has been brought upon them, no fresh conception, 
and they have been subdued somewhat below the 
old traditions. For the moment a bright luminary 
flashed over us, and in Jenny Lind was heard a sig- 
nificancy and potency of conception and mastery 
which promised an eclipse of all that either Mara or 
Catalani had created. Jenny Lind sang the Mes- 
sianic songs with surpassing power and effect, 
bearing witness to the truth of the principles upon 
which she had been taught. This lady possessed 
great school and great genius, and what she did was 
beyond imitation. The field has been long open 
for vocalists educated in the great school; and the 
difficulty has been to induce the foreign artist to 
study: the English language sufficiently, so as to 
bring great artistic acquirement before the English 
public, without being marred by improper accents 
and misrepresentations of words, so ordinarily 
heard in the Handelian singings by French 
and Italian artists. The great vocalist was to be 
heard in Covent Garden but not in Exeter Hall. 
The cloud has passed away, and two new stars have 
shed resplendent light upon the recent performance 
of the * Messiah’ in Exeter Hall. The singing of 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini in Handel’s ‘* Messiah” is 
of that high and substantial character as to recall 
the traditions of Mrs. Cibber on the first perform- 
ance of the oratorio in Dublin. It is recorded that 
80 impressively did Mrs. Cibber render the aria, ‘‘ He 
was despised,” that a naughty Irish dean rose up 
and said, ‘* Woman, for this be all thy sins forgiven.” 
As there was no naughty Mrs. Cibber at Exeter 
Hall the other evening, so there was no naughty 
dean to make such a naughty speech, although there 
were very many present equally carried away by 
their feelings as was the Irish dignitary. 

Malle. Nilsson has studied her share of the Messi- 
anic songs somewhat in the same spirit as did Mdme. 
Catalani; she possesses her own coruscations of bril- 
liant fancy, and a decided and fully defined charac- 
teristic expression. Certain in intonation, of extraor- 
dinary facility, her taste and judgment have full play 
and her impulses are so sympathetic that she over- 
whelms the audience and raises it to the highest pitch 
ofenthusiasm. Her declamation of the Shepherd Reci- 
tatives revealed a determination to think for herself 
and to decline the hypocritical réle of an imitator. 

The reading was large, and massed with a light and 

shade that commanded instant attention, which cul- 
minated into the most demonstrative marks of 

approval and delight. The audience were evidently 
unprepared for the rushing force with which she gave 
that trying and teazing aria, ‘Rejoice greatly ;” 


of the great aria “I know that my Redeemer 


liveth” was received with one long continued 
roll of acclamation, and the utmost endeavours 
were made to gain the encore. So great is 
the reverential and holy spirit of this aria it will 
well bear the large andante its composer intended, 
and its rendering in all its full feeling, and intense 
faith ought to satisfy the hearer and subdue the 
impulse for a repetition. To give it twice is too 
great a strain on the powers of the vocalists, and 
must weaken the heightened imagination of the 
audience. We may hereafter touch upon the tra- 
ditions of the tenor and bass songs in the ‘* Messiah,” 
but for the present we must forbear. 








CRITICS AND THE CRITICISED. 





We should like, for mere curiosity’s sake, to be 
able to determine the amount of critical laudation 
which should cease to have a value in the actor’s or 
the manager’s eye, by reason of excess. Would it 
be possible to lay the praise on too thick? Could 
the force of the dictionary, with all its sesquipedalian 
adjectives of ecstasy, be brought to bear so that the 
actor should say, ‘*No, come, I don’t deserve all 
this?” We very much doubt it. We believe that 
under the most fulsome flattery the mind of man 
could produce, an ordinary actor or actress would 
sit down with complacency and observe, ‘ Really a 
very judicious writer, that: quite a superior sort of 
penetration altogether.” Certainly the histrionic 
bosom never sickens with excess of praise. We do 
not believe there is a player living who ever in his 
heart of hearts confessed that So-and-so, critic of 
plays, overrated his abilities in print. If such 
nausea were possible in the dramatic breast, the 
behaviour from time to time of a band of ecstatic 
writers towards a certain young lady on the boards 
would provoke some mild deprecation. But it never 
does. Though she be invested with Helen’s beauty, 
and Hebe’s freshness, and Medea’s intensity, though 
she be made the incarnatioa of the three Graces and 
nine Muses, and for dramatic intellect be a Jordan, 
Bracegirdle, Siddons, Rachel, Ristori, all at once, it 
is quite right—no more than her due. We have 
seen such redundancy of effusive epithets lavished 
upon this young lady—who would do well if she 
were less greedy of praise and less indulged with it— 
that one would say she must inevitably revolt at the 
heaping of the adjectives. We never heard that she 
did revolt—except when anybody hinted that she 
had yet much to learn. 
In contradiction to this omnivorous capacity for 
eulogy—the actor's as to his art, the manager's as to 
his enterprise—it is curious to note the excessive 
sensitiveness of both to the slightest form of dis- 
praise. The sickliest encomium is not too much for 
their appetite: the tiniest discouragement is too 
huge a pill. It is as though an ostrich should choke 
with a peppercorn. Dispraise they consider such a 
very extraordinary and altogether abnormal thing, 
that it cannot exist consistently with truth. If you 
disapprove of the actor’s art or the manager's policy, 
it follows that you must have a bad motivo some- 
where, Yon cannot possibly do so on honest 
grounds ; you must have a prejudice, or a spite, or at 
all events a moral warp in some shape or other, 
And so self-evident is this warp to the eye of the 
criticised, that he thinks he has but to reproduce it 
in public to make everybody else see it also. Thus 
the manager of the Globe Theatre prefixes the 
announcement of the night's entertainment upon his 
playbill with an extract from a damaging notice 
which appeared in the Pall Mall Gazette anent 
‘* Progress.” He does so without comment, further 
than remarking that the public may read and judge 
for themselves, or words to that effect. Of course 
he holds that the unfairness of disapproval speaks 
for itself, and needs no interpretation. He never 





and it is only the artist that can fully comprehend 
the difficulty of continuing volume of tone throughout 
the extended space of divisions which forms the 
subject-matter of this venerable bravura. 


Cavatinas “Come unto Him” and “ How beautiful 
are the feet ” found a deep repose, and opened full 
opportunities for the sweet and delicious tones of 


The singing 


Malle. Nilsson’s magnificent organ. 


The 


attempts to argue the matter: why should he? His 
position is simply this: ‘* You say that my play is 
badly written and badly acted : de facto you must be 
an utterly unfair, prejudiced, ill-judging fellow alto- 


let everybody see how ill-conditioned you are.” 


gether, and I have only to circulate your words to 


Now this naiveté on the manager's part would be 


common, and is exemplified over and over again. 
Indeed it may be said to form the normal attitude of 
any manager and any actor who receives a dressing 
of unusual sharpness. He never asks himself 
whether he possibly deserves it. That hypothesis is 
utterly out of the question. No; it proceeds from 
that bad motive on the critic’s part, which is so hard 
to discover, but which nevertheless must exist, or 
disapproval could not be. 

We need not advert upon the precise criticism 
which Mr. Sefton Parry exposes by republishing it 
in his playbills. Nor need we comment upon the 
general truthfulness, excellence, and thorough inde- 
pendence of the Pall Mall Gazette, which render 
its dramatic critiques so trenchant and sincere. 
We merely instance the action of the Globe manager 
as illustrative of the condition of mind which obtains 
throughout the whole dramatic profession directly a 
word of disapproval is recorded in print. 





CLERGYMAN’S SORE THROAT. 





To the Editor of Zhe Orchestra. 

Sir,—It may advance the subject of the considera- 
tion of ‘Clergyman’s Sore Throat,” now under 
discussion, if we ask, What is this disease? It is 
an affection common to singers with clergymen; it 
is curiously more frequent in male singers than 
females. It may be doubted even whether the use 
of the voice leads to the affection at all, it is a form 
of chronic Pharyngitis. It has no very marked ten- 
dency to eventuate in consumption or any affection of 
the vocal chords ; it is most common in persons of se- 
dentary habits, who suffer from wear and tear of hard 
study and application, without open air exercise ; such 
persons complain of debility, want of accustomed 
energy—thereis dyspepsia present. Andas Ihavesaid 
before, it is aggravated by the very anxiety and 
apprehensiveness of the clergymen or singer lest it 
may incapacitate him from his duties altogether, 
Woe to such patients if they fall into the hands of 
quacks! The throat should be simply washed or 
“mopped out” with a solution of tannin: the best 
remedy internally is the muriate of ammonia and 
some bitter tonic; but almost every thing will fail 
if the singer or clergyman cannot have some out- 
door exercise and perfect rest of the vocal organs 
and pharynx. In our variety of the affection, round 
pallets of cheesy matter are coughed up, but they 
are of no moment. I fear tobacco smoke has some- 
thing to do with it, at least it is easy to tell a tobacco 
smoker's throat from that of one who does not 
smoke.—I am, &c., Cuarues Kipp, M.D, 
Sackville Street, Oct. 15th. 





TRANSPONTINE FORMOSA. 





A correspondent who under the signature of 
“ Cornelius,” furnishes a daily paper with an 
account of his witnessing a play at the Victoria 
Theatre called ‘‘ The Harlot’s Progress,” draws a 
comparison between this piece, which is Hogarth 
in dramatic form, and its congener at Drury 
Lane. He ssys: The curtain rose upon the first 
scene of ‘‘ The Harlot's Progress, the Real Road to 
Ruin.’ The play is also called, “ The Life of a 
Woman: or, the Curate’s Daughter.” The letter- 
press, as it might be called, was simply intended 
to lead up to a series of tableaux constructed after 
the manner of Hogarth’s designs. From the pro- 
gram something more might be expected, but the 
author, although introducing us to Mother Need- 
ham and her customers, avoided everything but 
the suggestions of impropriety, which are as neces- 
sary for “ The Curate’s Daughter” as for ‘‘ Formosa,” 
Even the libertine Colonel Charters (or Char- 
tres) was carefully restrained within the bounds of 
mere pictorial wickedness. The harlot herself, 
however was really as goodasasermon. At the 
very height of her prosperity she could boast of 
nothing like the Fulham villa. We might easily 
have had her represented with gorgeous and en- 
ticing surroundings; but no, when enjoying the 
protection of a rich Jew she is condemned to 
breakfast upon willow-pattern plates. It was 








amusing if it were singular. But it is exceedingly 


curious enough to observe the figures, as it were, 
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of Hogarth’s engravings walking about until 
such time as they could, by a series of rather 
clumsy excuses, be got together like the sets of 
disjointed blocks in a toy. Occasionally, more 
by accident than intention, a peculiar combination 
would arise for an instant, in which a conscious- 
ness of the almost brutal satire of the great 
painter flashed with a sort of vivid shock on the 
spectator. In the famous House of Correction 
scene both actors and actresses of “ The Curate’s 
Daughter” at first sight gave little promise of 
realizing the plan of the situation. A lot of 
idiotic gaggery and fun with a bottle, the in- 
exhaustible bottle of the Surrey playwright, 
out of which he draws such very diluted 
humour, was kept up for a wearisome quarter 
of an hour, when all at once the gaoler 
with his whip gave a true Hogarthian appear- 
ance to the picture, and the aspect of the den 
was wonderfully in keeping with the idea of 
the tableau. But the interludes were mostly com- 
posed of dreary business, in which one could only 
be exercised in guessing how the adapter would 
answer the riddle he was making of the original 
story. Still his endeavours were praiseworthy. 
All through the drama there is a sincerely honest 
desire to illustrate the idea of Hogarth. Now, sir, 
for this I think we should be thankful. Nothing 
could be simpler than for the author to follow the 
line struck out for him by Mr. Boucicault, leaving 
Hogarth, with his old-fashioned morality, in the 
lurch. But at the Surrey side of the water there 
can be no dramatic compromise with wickedness. 
I am sure I saw at least ten villains shot or 
stabbed in the course of the evening, and I well 
knew that if a woman stooped to folly in this 
place, she would be left to die for certain. And 
when the curtain dropped on the closing scene of 
the ‘ Progress’ I honestly confess that I was 
impressed with the notion that the constructor of 
the drama was more definite and successful as a 
teacher of good morals than Mr. Boucicault. We 
have had enough of ‘‘ Formosa” as a question for 
debate, and I have only recurrd to it on the 
special ground of the entertainment of which that 
play appears to have suggested the production. 
The audience at the Victoria seemed to appreciate 
and understand thoroughly the significance of 
‘The Curate’s Daughter.” Save for the cracking 
of nuts, which was as constant as the flutter 
of fans in the stalls of Drury Lane, the points 
were listened to with close attention and sym. 
pathy. ‘The only approach to a deviation from 
a straight purpose in the entire proceedings was 
shown in the illustrated placard to which I have 
above referred. That represented a Formosian 
young lady, but on the stage we had the thing 
Hogarth meant us to gaze at. I don’t think, 
however that ‘‘ The Curate's Daughter” will have a 
great run at the Victoria, or that it will be neces- 
sary to secure box seats a month in advance there 
in order to behold the piece. To judge from the 
little I have seen, the Surrey-siders are fond of 
variety and gunpowder. Now the allowance of 
the latter ingredient of pleasure is limited in The 
Curate’s Daughter. When it does come too it is 
strong, because I have heard a gentleman of the 
piece armed with a pistol say to another, “ Attempt 
to threaten me, and I’ll blow you to the devil;” 
but the artistic necessities of the drama, or tragedy, 
do not permit many incidents of this exciting 
kind. Yet the patrons of the Victoria wanting 
their Formosa, and the manager has kept them in 
the fashion; he has, however, contrived that 
while the people shall be as good as their betters 
in this respect, they shall not be the worse for it in 
any other; and here I think he has solved a 
problem which Mr. Boucicault has only compli- 
cated, for reasons best known to himeelf. 





SCRIBE'S OBLIGATION TO VIRGIL. 





In a letter addressed to the Atheneum, Mr. J. B, 
Sandford suggests that in the construction of the 
libretto of * Roberto il Diavolo,” M. Scribe bor- 
rowed the supernatural element from the sixth book 








of the AZneid. Remarking on the heterogeneous 
mélange of Norman romance, chivalrous deeds of 
the Crusades, legendary matter and other materials 
which go to form this drama, he points out the 
comparison of the third act of ‘ Roberto” with the 
Inferno of the Latin poet. ‘At the commence- 
ment of this act,” he says, ‘the stage represents 
the gloomy and mountainous rocks of St. Irene, 
with the ruins of an ancient temple in the fore- 
ground, and on the right the entrance to subter- 
raneous caverns. To disguise the original from 
which this scene is painted we have the addition of 
a column and cross, to the left of the stage. With 
this exception, the whole scene is but the realization 
of Virgil’s description of the Sibyl’s cave :— 


Spelunca alta fuit, vastoque immanis hiatu, 
Scrupea, tuta lacu nigro nemorumque tenebris ; 
Quam super haud ulle poterant impune volantes 
Tendere iter pennis; talis sese halitus atris 
Faucibus effundens supera ad convexa ferebat. 


The two last lines become peculiarly applicable 
when, subsequently to Bertram’s entering the 
cavern, flames burst from its mouth. One or two 
coincidences like this would not, of course, support 
the theory which I have advanced; but I think I 
can adduce cumulative evidence which will leave 
no doubt in the mind of the candid reader. Follow- 
ing exactly the order of events in Virgil’s Inferno, 
Robert has to seek a talisman, which in both cases 
is a mystic branch. There is here, however, a varia- 
tion from the original; A®neas sought the ‘‘ aureus 
ramus” to enable him to visit the infernal regions, 
while Robert’s object in entering the abodes of the 
dead is to gain possession of the “ verdeggiante ram” 
which is to give him irresistible power and immor- 
tality. In the very phraseology of this act there is 
the closest similarity to Virgil’s language. Thus 
when Alice feeling the earth trembling under her, 
exclaims ‘‘ La terra trema sotto i miei pié,’’ we have 
but a very poor translation of ‘‘ Sub pedibus mugire 
solum et juga ceepta moveri.” Virgil’s “ invia vivis”’ 
is reproduced faintly in ‘‘ove non puossi che della 
vita a rischio penetrare.” The Sibyl’s exhortation. 

Nunc animus opus, A2nea, nunc pectore firmo, 
has its feeble counterpart when Bertram thus ad- 
dresses Robert :— 
“E questi 
Li tremenderi misteri un nulla sono 
Per chi ha corraggio. Avrailo tu?” 
Again :— 

“ Senza tremare ?” 

Robert's reproachful “‘ Bertramo /” is, perhaps, an 
instance where, by the terseness of the reply, force 
is gained superior to the original :— 

+ «+ «  « non ulla laborum, 
O virgo, nova mi facies inopinave surgit. 


Such instances are rare. In my opinion, the most 
striking resemblance is to be found towards the 
close of the act, when the nuns (‘* umbre silentes”’ 
—they never speak) issue from the tombs. Follow- 
ing the example of their Superior, they profit by 
the brief moment of renewed life, and yield them- 
selves to pleasure. Taking from their tomhs the 
goblets, dice, &c. which they had used while living, 
and preparing themselves for the dance, they 
proceed to enjoy themselves. This whole scene, 
mutatis mutandis, is taken from Virgil’s inimitable 
description of the ‘ Shades,” where he represents 
his “happy spirits’ devoting themselves to the 
pursuits and pleasures which had occupied them 
before death :— 


Pars in gramineis exercent membra palestris ; 

Contendunt ludo, et fulva luctantur aren4 ; 

Pars pedibus plaudunt choreas, et carmina dicunt. 
* + 


Que gratia curtim 
Armorumque fuit vivis, que cura nitentes 
Pascere equos, eadem sequitur tellure repéstos. 


Mr. Sandford admits that many alterations of the 
text must be allowed for in making the comparison, 
The student, he argues, ‘ must expect to find that 
the materials are used by M. Scribe in a most 
irregular and abnormal fashion, without the slightest 
regard to the sequence of events in the original. 
He will find scenes and characters strangely dis- 
guised, and Virgil’s speakers constantly transposed. 
Thus Aineas becomes sometimes Bertram, some- 
times Robert, who, in his turn, had previously 
reproduced the Norman Duke. Alice is partly drawn 
from Dido. The Cave-scene is almost identical with 
Virgil’s Grotto of the Sibyl. The Cemetery of St. 
Rosalie is in part the “antiqua silva,” in which 
Zineas discovered the golden branch: in part it re- 





presents the infernal world. Cerberus, lulled to 
sleep by the “ medicated offa,’”’ becomes the court of 
Isabella, entranced by the magic branch. We have 
‘“‘ Phlegthon ” in the spectral fires over the graves of 
the nuns. Again, the nuns sustain the part of the 
Colombe, recognised by Aineas as ‘‘ materne aves,” 
and conducting him to the spot. 
Discolor unde auri per ramos aura refulsit. 








WISE MONKEYS. 





To the Editor of The Orchestra. 

Srr,—As considerable disappointment has been 
experienced by the public in consequence of the 
non-appearance of Mons. Olivier’s performing 
monkeys, we should feel obliged by your permitting 
us to say a few words in explanation of that mis- 
adventure. Mons. Olivier has trained several 
species of the monkey tribe, but, strange to say, 
has found the faculty of memory absent from 
every one but that under notice. The animals 
would go through their performance perfectly one 
day, and forget all about it the next. The 
monkeys now at the Amphitheatre are marvels of 
sagacity, and have wonderful memories; and it is 
to this latter point we wish to draw attention. 
Two days before the Amphitheatre re-opened the 
horse on which they were practising shyed, and 
threw one of them, slightly hurting his legs. He 
remembered that horse, and although tried 
repeatedly, nothing would induce him to mount it 
again. Considerable difficulty has been experi- 
enced in procuring another suitable for the per- 
formances: hence the delay. Fortunately, the 
hurt was very slight, or the damage would have 
been irreparable. At the present moment there 
are three monkeys in the Zoological Gardens, 
Paris, which formerly belonged to M. Olivier; 
they are all of them, even now, capital acrobatic 
performers, but any one of the three would rather 
suffer death than mount a horse again, each 
having sustained a somewhat serious hurt in 
training, which has never been, and never will be, 
forgotten. The present extraordinary creatures 
will make their first appearance before any 
audience on Saturday evening next, and we feel 
confident their performance will fully bear out 
all that has been said in our preliminary announce- 
ments.—We are, &c., Tue Proprietors. 

Royal Amphitheatre, Holborn, Oct. 11. 








NOTES BY THE WAY. 





Any Watering Puace. 

Is there something of a sameness in life at Spa- 
borough? Well, toa certain extent, perhaps so. 
Breakfast is on the table from nine till ten, lun- 
cheon from one till two—any one requiring either 
after the last-named hours is fined sixpence— 
dinner at six, and tea at nine. At eleven o’clock 
we go down to the promenade on the Spa, which 
lasts till one, and which, as our greatest excite- 
ment, must be treated of at length. You must 
understand, then, that the south cliff is intersected 
by a deep ravine, which runs to the sea, and that 
the two sides of this ravine or gully are bridged at 
the end nearest the sea, and at enormous height, 
by a viaduct belonging to the Cliff Bridge Com- 
pany, who have acquired a very considerable piece 
of ground, which they have developed with excel- 
lent taste. The entire face of the cliff has been 
laid out with winding walks, terraces of flower- 
beds—in which, despite the saline atmosphere, the 
flowers grow, bloom, and flourish—sides of fresh 
green turf, masses of fern—sly nooks for flirtation 
purposes, seats on elevated knolls, with fine views 
of the seascape, and at the bottom, immediately 
facing the sea, the Spa Saloon and Refreshment 
Rooms, the covered terrace for the ladies and the 
non-smokers, and the broad promenade, with the 
sea beating against its outward wall, where every 
one walks or sits about listening to the excellent 


‘music played by the band which is stationed in the 


midst of them enshrined in a handsome kiosque, on 
the true Baden pattern. As the excellent band—its 
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conductor receives £1200 for its services during 
the season—strikes up, people begin to assemble, 
and the front row of chairs under the balcony is 
already occupied by ladies, old and young, who 
come here day after day, and who are eternally 


engaged in knitting, reminding one of the 
tricoteuses, who haunted the Chamber and the 
guillotine in the days of the First French 
Revolution. Then the long range of seats by the 
sea-wall and the single chairs which are piled on 
one another round the orchestra begin to be oc- 
cupied, and in a few minutes the whole enter- 
tainment is in full swing. We all know each 
other’s business here, and we do not scruple to 
talk about it pretty loudly. 








Tue New Pusuisnine Season.—The annual 
trade sale of Messrs. George Routledge and Sons 
was held at the Albion Tavern, on Thursday, the 
7thinst. The sale was attended by all theleading 
metropolitan booksellers, and by Mr. Fields, of the 
firm of Fields, Osgood, & Co., of Boston. It augurs 
well for the revival of trade, that large numbers of 
each of the following new works were subscribed 
for in the room :—Beautiful Women. 16 Large 
Photographs of the finest Female portraits by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, Gainsborough, Sir Edwin Land- 
seer, Newton, and Sir Thomas Lawrence, with 
descriptive letterpress by one of our best Art 
Critics.—The Child’s Picture Book of Wild and 
Domestic Animals, with full-page coloured pictures 
by Kronheim.—Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual 
for 1870. Edited by Edmund Routledge.— 
Ridiculous Rhymes. Drawn by H. S. Marks, 
printed in colours by Vincent Brooks.— 
The Prince of the House of David. With 
12 page illustrations.—The Throne of David. 
With 12 page illustrations. — The Pillar of 
Fire. With 12 page illustrations. — From 
Liverpool to St. Louis. By the Rev. Newman 
Hall, LL.B.—Our Nurse’s Picture Book.—Dora 
and Her Papa; a New Story for Girls. By the 
author of “ Lilian’s Golden Hours.”—Tales upon 
Texts. By the Rev. H. C. Adams, M.A. With 
Illustrations.—The Illustrated Girl’s Own Trea- 
sury, embracing all pursuits suitable for Young 
Ladies. With many _ Illustrations.—Charac- 
teristicsof Women. By Mrs. Jameson.—Buds and 
Flowers. A New Coloured Book for children.— 
The Great Battles of the British Army, including 
the Warin Abyssinia. With coloured illustrations. 
—The Child’s Picture Book of Domestic Animals. 
With 12 large coloured plates by Kronheim.—Tom 
—— Troubles: a Book for Boys. By Mrs. 

oart. 








Goop News For Eprrors anp “ Press ”-wEn.— 
Some five-hundred newspapers speak in glowing 
terms of the merits of Macniven and Cameron’s new 
steel pens, which apparently suit any paper, any ink, 
and any handwriting. An important want is thus 
supplied. 








NEW AND POPULAR PIANO PIECES. 


een 


“LA BONNE-BOUCHE,” 


AND . 
“ETOILE DE MA VIE.” 


BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 





Price 4s. each. 


CRAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 





Ts “ARGUS” and THE “ AUSTRALASIAN” 
NEWSPAPERS, 
Published and va respectively in 
MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA. 
- LONDON OFFICE: 26, CORNHILL. 
essrs. Witson & Mackinnon, the proprietors of the above 
Papers, which circulate in town and country through- 
bay the Australian Colonies and New Zealand, beg to intimate 
a, Advertisers and the Public generally, that they have opened 
: Office in London for the receipt of Advertisements intended 
= insertion in their journals, as well as for the transaction of 
i weruness in this country connected with their establishment 
ou — THE “ARGUS” and of THE “ AOSTEALAMAS,” 
of other Australian 
fun Sen el " i= papers, can referred to daily, 
The “ARGUS” and “ AUSTRALASIAN” Office, 
26, CORNHILL. ‘ 





CC E H 


OMIWN E i S. 
By an OXFORD DON. 


RECENT WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 


J, T. HAYES, LYALL PLACE, EATON SQUARE. 


WORKS OF THE LATE DR. NEALE 
(EAST GRINSTED). 

“THE SONG of SONGS:” A Choice Volume of 

Sermons, 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

ORIGINAL SEQUENCES, HYMNS, 

Ecclesiastical Verses, 2s. 6d. ; by post, 2s. 9d. 

STABAT MATER SPECIOSA: Full of Beauty 

stood the Mother, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 2d. 

HYMNS APPROPRIATE to the SICK ROOM. 

On Toned Paper, 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap editions, 

cloth, 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. ; sewed, 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

THE RHYTHM of ST. BERNARD of MORLAIX, 

on the HEAVENLY COUNTRY. On Toned Paper, 2s.; 

by post, 2s. 2d. Cheap edition, 8d.; by post, 9d. 

HYMNS, chiefly Mediwval, on the JOYS and 

GLORIES of PARADISE, 1s. 6d; by post, 1s. 7d. 

THE HYMNS of the EASTERN CHURCH. 

2s. 6d ; by post, 2s. 7d. 

NOTES, ECCLESIOLOGICAL and PICTU- 
RESQUE, on Dalmatia, Croatia, Istria, and Styria ; with a 

Visit to Montenegro. 6s. ; by post, 6s. 4d. 

TEXT EMBLEMS: a series of Twelve beautiful 

Designs, by Dalziel, illustrating as many passages of Holy 

Scripture. 2s. ; by post, 2s. 1d. 

THE PRIMITIVE LITURGIES (in Greek) of 8S. 

MARK, 8. CLEMENT, S. JAMES, 8. CHRYSOSTOM, 

= Ae BASIL New and Second Edition. 6s.; by post, 

8. 5 

THE TRANSLATIONS of the PRIMITIVE 
LITURGIES of 8. MARK, 8S. CLEMENT, 8S. CHRY- 
SOSTOM, 8. JAMES, and 8. BASIL. 4s. ; by post, 4s. 2d. 

THE MORAL CONCORDANCES of S. ANTONY 

of PADUA. Translated, Verified, and Adapted to Modern 

Use. (A thorough Sermon-Help). 8s.; by post, 8s, 2d. 





and other 





WILKINSON’S READINGS at FAMILY or 
PRIVATE PRAYER. Publishing Mouthly in 1s. Parts. 
Vol. I., Lent to Ascension; Vol. II., Ascension to 16th 
Sunday after Trinity. Each Vol. 5s. 6d. ; by Post, 6s. 

“CONFERENCES with GOD:” a Book of 
Meditation for every Day of the Year. I c. C. Sturm. 
Translated from the German. In Monthly Parts, 9d. ; 
by post, 10d. In cloth, 8s. 6d. ; by post, 9s. 

HOUSEHOLD PRAYERS: with a Preface by the 
Bishop of Oxford. 1s. ; by post, 1s. 1d. 

SIR HENRY APPLETON: a Tale of the Great 
Rebellion, by the Rev. W. E. Heygate. 5s. ; by post, 5s, 6d. 

AN ACCOUNT of ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, 
M t Street, Cavendish-square ; with a complete Table 
of the Times of Services throughout the Year; and a 
Summary of all the Charities in connection with thie 
Church. 6d. ; by post, 7d. 

OUR DOCTOR’S NOTE-BOOK: being Twelve 
Tales by the Author of “ The Tales of Kirkbeck.” 2s. 6d.; 
by post, 2s. 8d. 

RHINELAND and its LEGENDS; and other 
Tales. Translated from the German. With Preface by 
Rev. W. J. E. Bennett, Froome, 3s. 6d.; by post, 8s. 9d. 

DUTIES of FATHERS and MOTHERS. Edited 
by Rev. G. C. White, 8. Barnabas’, Pimlico, 1s, 6d.; by 
post, 1s, 7d. 





TO THEOLOGIANS. 


THE VOLUMES OF THE UNION REVIEW 
FOR 1867 and 1868, being Vols. 2 and 8 of the New Series, 
Each 13s. 6d. ; by Post, 14s. 6d. 

THE CHURCH’S BROKEN UNITY. 

Edited by the Rev. W. J. E. BENNETT, Froome. 
Vol. I, On PressytTertanism and IrvinGism. 
Vol II. On Anasaptism, the Inpsrznpgnts, and the QuAKERS, 
Vol. ILI, On MerHopism and SwEpENBORGIANS. 
Each 3s, 6d. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 
Vols. TV. and V. On Romanism. 2 Vols. Each 4s, 64.3 
by Post, 4s. 10d. 

THE LITURGICAL REASON WHY; being a 
Series of Papers on the Principles of the Book of Common 
Prayer. By the Rev. Alfred Williams, Culmington, Salop. 
4s. ; by Post, 4s. 3d. 

DR. IRONS ON MIRACLES AND PROPHECY ; 
bay yy Sequel to ‘Tus Bistz anv ITs INTERPRETERS.” 
8s. ; by Post, 3s. 10d. 

THE BIBLE and its INTERPRETERS. The 
Popular, Roman, and Literary Theories; the Truth. By 
Ww. rs D.D., Prebendary of St. Paul’s, 8s. 6d.; by 


post, . 

SANCTA CLARA on the THIRTY-NINE 
ARTICLES. Edited by the Rev. Dr. Lee. ‘It formed 
the ay of Tract 90,”"—British Magazine. [%.; by 


post, 4 
ADIGEST of ST. THOMAS on the SACRAMENTS. 
By Rev. W. Humphrey, Brechin, 7s. ; by post, 7s. 6d. 





WORKS BY ME. CHARLES WALEER. 
THE RITUAL REASON WHY: being 450 
Explanations of Ritual Observances, 4s. ; by post, 4s. 3d. 
THE LITURGY of the CHURCH of SARUM, 

TRANSLATED. Preface by Rev. T. Carter, 7s. ; by post, 


1s. 5d. 

INCENSE Pel oes een 
agreeable to A ot 
Present English Church, 1s $ wy eekiae 1d. 

OSWALD, the YOUNG ARTIST. A Tale for 
Boys. 18. 6d. ; by post, 1s. 8d, 








Apaus & Faancis, 69, Fleet-street EB. 


INSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: 
AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 


RAVELS IN CENTRAL AFRICA, and 
EXPLORATIONS of the WESTERN NILE TRIBU- 


TARIES. By Mr. and Mrs. PETHERICK, 2 vols., 8vo.; with 
Maps, Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 


XPLORATIONS of the HIGHLANDS 
of the BRAZIL: with a Full Description of the Gold and 


> Mines, By Capt. R. F. BURTON, F.R.G.S., &e. 
2 vols. 


HE LIFE OF EDMUND KEAN. 
a From Published and Original sources. By F. WYNFORD 
HAWKINS. 2 vols. 
HE WYVERN MYSTERY: a Novel. 


By J. 8. LE FANU. 8 vols. 




















HE GAGE OF HONOUR: a Novel. 
By Captain J. T. NEWALL. 8 vols. 
COUNTY FAMILY: a Novel. By 


the Author of ‘‘ Lost Sir Massingberd.” 8 vols. 


OST FOOTSTEPS : 
JOSEPH VEREY. 3 vols. 


P AND DOWN THE WORLD: aNovel. 


By RUSSELL GRAY. 3 vols. 


1 CRUST AND THE CAKE: a Novel. 
By EDWARD GARRETT. 3 vols. 





a Novel. By 











Y ENEMY’S DAUGHTER: a Novel. 
By JUSTIN M‘CARTHY. 8 vols. 


NLY A WOMAN'S LOVE. By the Earl 
of DESART. 2 vols. 


PERFECT TREASURE: an Incident 


in the Early Life of Marmaduke Drake, Esq. 1 vol. 


IMPLE AS A DOVE: a Novel. By 

the Author of ‘‘ Olive Varooe,” & &e. a vols. ras 

MHE BUCKHURST VOLUNTEERS: 
a Novel. By J.M.CAPES, M.A. 8 vols. 


PINsSLEY BROTHERS, 
18, CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 























Fourteenth Thousand, 1s. 6d.; by return of post, 1s. 7d. 
THE CHURCH’S CREED OR 
THE CROWN’S CREEDP 


A LETTER 


MOST REY. ARCHBISHOP MANNING 


BY 


EDMUND 8. FFOULKES, B.D., 


Aurnor or “Cunistanpom’s Divisions.” 





London: J. T. HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton Square. 





CHEAP SERIES OF INSTRUCTION BOOKS. 


CRAMER'S INSTRUCTION BOOK FOR GERMAN 
CONCERTINA. 


WITH FORTY-TWO POPULAR AIRS. 
Post Free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER’S FIRST INSTRUCTIONS 
FOR THE VIOLIN, 


with 
SCALES, EXERCISES, AND POPULAR AIRS, 
Post free Seven Stamps. 


CRAMER & OO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 








NEW DUET FOR TENOR AND OONTRALTO. 


“WHILE STOLEN MOMENTS SWIFTLY FLY.” 


COMPOSED BY 


FRANCESCO BERGER. 








Price Four Shillings. 


—_ 





J. T, HAYES, Lyall Place, Eaton-square, 8. W. 


ORAMER & CO, LIMITED, 201, REGENT STREET, W. 








—_ 
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CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE. 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 


Price ONE SHILLING each. 


Free by Post for FOURTEEN Stamps. 


CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 





RAMER’S CELEBRATED TUTOR for the 
PIANOFORTE, containing the Rudiments of Musio, 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK. Selections from 
the simpler Works of the Great Writers—Haydn, Mozart, 


Principal Rules on the Art of Fingering, Appropriate Examples Beethoven and Mendelssohn, for entering on which the pupil 
and Exercises, and Lessons in the Principal Major and Minor | will have been in a great measure prepared by the practice of the 


Keys, with a Prelude to each Key. 
RAMER’S SECOND BOOK, containing Scale 


Passages, Easy Exercises, Preludes, &c. chosen from the 
works of Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Logier, &c. &c., combined 
with Familiar Arrangements of favourite Sacred and Operatic 
Airs calculated to form and develope the taste of the Performer. 


+ MER’S THIRD BOOK. 
J Fantasias qeepenive in difficulty, Themes carefully selected | 
trom the Best Writers, Preludes and Exercises from the more 


advanced works of Clementi, Cramer, Kalkbrenner, &c. ; Lessons fo 


with a special view to the Freedom of the Left Hand &e. 
YRAMER’S FOURTH BOOK will contain 


/ “Recreations” in Fantasia form, selected from Secular 
apd Sacred Works with a few short Exercises with special | 
objects. 


“tye FIFTH BOOK. Studies in Various | 


Keys, chiefly introductory to the Pieces contained in the | 


following Book. 


| studies in Book 5, 


RAMER’S SEVENTH BOOK. Studies com- 
posed by Cramer, Bertini, Czerny, Moscheles, Nollet. 


RAMER'’S EIGHTH BOOK. Half-hours 
with Dussek, Mendelssohn, Cramer, Steibelt, Sterndale 


Containing little | Bennett, &c. 


RAMER’S NINTH BOOK. Advanced Studies 
from Cramer and the Standard Composers for the Piano- 


RAMER’S TENTH BOOK. The Modern 
School—Thalberg, Chopin, Gounod, &c, 


RAMER’S ELEVENTH BOOK. Sacred 
Music, Fugues, Marches, Chorales, &c. 


RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, consisting of 


Cramer’s celebrated Studies (continued). 





Loxpon: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srrezr, W.; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 











NEY 


GRAND PIANOFORTE; 
COTTAGE DESIGN. 
(TRICHORD. CHECK ACTION.) 
ROSEWOOD, 70 Guineas. WALNUT, 75 Guineas. 


Ts improvement has been attained by an altera- 
tion of the Mechanism ; by a new mode of Stringing ; by 
the use of the ‘‘ Stud ;” by the new Metallic Bridge; and by 
the redistribution of the Supports of the ‘‘ ‘Table d'Harmonie. 
Of this special pianoforte a writer in the St. James’s Magazine 
of Feb., 1869, in an able article on pianos in general, remarks :— 
“The tone is certainly very fine, and those who have no room 
in their houses for Grand Pianos would do well to try the new 
instrument.” The Leader of Jan 2 says :—‘ We have hy 
and can pronounce upon the merits of the ‘ Stud’ Upright Piano- 
forte by Messrs. Cramer. The extrinsic advantages are that you 
get the benefits of the Grand Piano in an instrument which takes 
up much less room, and is much less costly. Its intrinsic ad- 
vantages are mechanical. , , . The effects may be appreciated 
(even by young ladies guileless of mechanics) in the richness or 
tone and susceptibility of shades of expression.” The Orchestra 
of Dec. 19 says :—‘‘ Most satisfactory, whether as regards tone 
and touch, or that less definable quality of answering to the feel- 
ivg of the player, either in continuity or contrast. The form and 
external finish leave nothing to be desired.” The London Re- 
view of Feb. 20 says:—'‘The empire of the grand pianos is 





CRAMER'S EDUCATIONAL COURSE FOR THE VOICE, 


IN PROGRESSIVE BOOKS, 
Price One Shilling each. Free by Post for Fourteen Stamps. 





RAMER’S VOCAL TUTOR, containing the 

Rudiments of Music, and the Necessary Instructions for 

the Perfect Cultivation of the Voice, with Appropriate Exercises, 

Lessons, and easy Solfeggi, Simple Songs in and Two Parts, 
Useful for school and class teaching 


(aa SECOND BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Bolfeggi, &c., in the Advanced Keys, Songs in Two 
and Three Parts, with Observations and Iustrations from the 
works of Bennett, W. Maynard, Crescentini, Paer, and Pelegrini. 
RAMER’S THIRD BOOK, containing Exer- 
cises, Solfeggi, &c,, carefully selected from the Works of 
Rossini, Rubini, Schiga, Garcia ; Songs, &c. &c. 
RAMER’S FOURTH BOOK, consisting of 
Lessons on the Italian School of Singing, with Observa- 
tions, Exercises, and Solfeggi, by Crivelli, Garcia, Rossini, 
Rubini, Schira, and other celebrated Italian Masters; also, 
Part-Songs by Macfarren and other Composers. 


RAMER’S FIFTH BOOK, containing Exercises 


and Solfeggi by Rubini, Crivelli, &c, ; So and Ballads 
by Gounod, Schubert, Bchiza, Balfe, Wallace, Macfarren, and 
atton. 


RAMER’S SIXTH BOOK, containing Duets, 





‘Trios, and Part-songs by celebrated Composers. 


Cas SEVENTH BOOK, containing Obser- 

vations on the Art of Singing by Manuel Garcia, Solfeggi 
from celebrated works, and Songs for Soprano, Mezzo-Soprano, 
Contralto, Tenor, Baritone and Bass Voices. 


RAMER’S EIGHTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of Singing (continued) by Manuel 
Garcia, Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, Paer, 
and Pellegrini, and Duets for Soprano and Tenor, Mezzo- 
- and Baritone voices, by ¥V. Wallace and Henry 
Smart. 


CMAus's NINTH BOOK, containing Obser- 
vations on the Art of maging, feoneinted » by Manuel 
Garcia. Grand Selection: Song by hoven, Duet by Mac- 
farren, and a Trio by Wallace. 
RAMER’S TENTH BOOK, containing Ad- 
vanced Solfeggi from the celebrated works of Crescentini, 
Ee. and Pelegrini ; and a Selection from the works of Sir Henry 
ishop. 
 O_-> 1 ELEVENTH BOOK, containing 
celebrated Trios from popular English Operas. 
C RAMER’S TWELFTH BOOK, containing 
So! 


by Metom Composers—Gounod, Balfe, Sullivan, 
David, vey. 





Lonpon:; CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srazzr, W.; 
anv SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 





CRAMER'S HARMONIUM BOOK. 


CONTAINING 15 SACRED PIECES, EASILY AND EFFECTIVELY ARRANGED. 
Price SIXPENCE. Free by Post for SEVEN Stamps. 





Loxpow: CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Recent Srreer, W.; 
Anp SIMPKIN, MARSHALL & CO. 


threatened. Messrs. Cramer & Co. have invented a new style 
of cottage pianoforte, which, by the application of a new prin- 
ciple of stringing, gives forth much of the sonorousness, and 
produces those delicate effects of light and shade peculiar to the 
grand piano.” Public Sptnien of Feb. 20 says :—*‘ A new con- 
struction, patented by Messrs. Cramer & Co., which produces a 
richness and ampiitude of vibration strungly resembling the 
grand piano. Certainly, in its power of tone, capacity for pro- 
ducing delivate nuances of expression, and general precision, 
this instrument marks an important stage im the process of 
pianoforte manufacture.” 





London: 207, Regent Street; 43, Moorgate Street. 
Baieuton: West Street. Dustis: Westmoreland Street 
Be.rast: High Street. 


May be had of Woon & Co,, Edinburgh; and J. Murr Woon & 
Co., Glasgow. Mitsom & Son, Bath; Smirn & Son, AND 
Hing & Son, Liverpool, and Birkenhead, 











dvUsT PUBLISHED 


PRICE FOUR SHILLINGS, 
(Post Free for 25 Stamps, ) 


ALL GLORY, LAUD, AND HONOUR, 
QUARTET AND CHORUS, 


Oo. E. WILLING, 


ORGANIST OF HE FouNDLING, AND LATE OF ALL Saints, 
ARGARBT STREBT. 


ARRANGED FROM “THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAISE.” 


WITH 


ACCOMPANIMENT FOR ORGAN OR PIANOFORTE. 


CRAMER & CO. LIMITED, 201, Regent Street, W. 











RAMER’S NEW PIANOFORTE SOLOS. 
-d. 


ov eb ewcednerereeceeseecoescese 8 0 
Caamen & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 





M48 UERITE. Mazurka. By T. M. Mupig. 
Price 3s. 
Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 











TELLA. Nocturne. By T. M. Mupre. 3s. 
Cuamaun & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 
ye ~- BLANCHE WALTZ. By W. OC. Levey. 
Solo da, Duct ba 
Caaman & Oo., Limited, 201, Regent Street, ‘W, 








CRAMER'S NEW SONGS. 





H! THINK NOT THAT I CAN FORGET 
Music by 


THEE. Written by B. 8. Montcomzay. 
Euisasern Pur. 2s. 6d. 
Cuamer & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


iADED LEAVES. Words by L. H. F. pu 
‘Teanea 


ox. Adapted from a melody 
W.C. Lavery. 4s. 


Caanzn & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 








G PEAK TENDER WORDS. Sung by Mrs. 
Howard Paul. 8s. 


Caaman & Co. Limited, 201, Regent-street, W. 


of Paul Henrion by 





SUPERIOR 
TO ALL OTHERS, 
By whatever name known. 
Machines Warranted. Instruction Gratis. Illus 
trated Prospectus and Samples of Work Free. 








HE PEARL. A Souvenir. Words by L. H. F. 


pu Tsanzavx. Music by Bonpzss. Price 3s. 
Onamza @ Co, Lintited, 201 Regent-street, W. 


GROVER AND BAKER, 


150, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W.: 
69, BOLD 8TREET, LIVERPOOS . 
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SONG S&S. 
ey igh na 
Angel land ... is 


A Voice from the Ocean (B). jae keke week 
Calm and storm (A Contrast) ray saee one 
Daughter of the ‘now (‘* The Snowdrop ") 

Go, forget me .... opews $00.40 00-0000 c0-00 
I woul I were a child again ks bese. af e000 dhescalee's 
Land of my love . oe 
Little cares the Robin. Song ( (s). (Gang by M Maile. I. - Gilles) 
May time (s) . soe 

Parting, The (Her last words at) + FE page RARE 

Rocked in the cradle of the deep (B) ne eceeiee 
She wore a wreath of roses . 

Why chime the bells so merrily (The ‘New Year’s ‘come) .. 


GABRIEL, VIRGINIA. 
Breeze and the harp, 3 in C and D (s) wae 
Lily Graeme. Scotch Song . oe 
Little Golden Hair ved Venice) i in D and E (s ag “i 
Regret thee! ...... ones 
Separation ......0+4+ 





bo CO Do RS CS CocoRO COCO COCO COM 


wow cw 


SMART, a. 
Bright be her dreams (c) ........++.+.+ 
Charge, Chester, charge (B). 

Day is done, The .c) . 

Do you think of the days that are gone, 3 Je eanie. 
Hopes of my heart . 

In the sunny hours of May .. 
I dream of thee at morn, in A flat (9 ( ®). 
Ditto, in F (c 

I'll tell ou Ww! yrda like to be @ rose. 
I stood beside a streamlet (c) . hide adebue 
Look from thy lattice, in F @) $000 Rees eeceee 


Ditto,inD .... 

Minnesinger’ 3 dream a): 

Magic of a Flower, in F 

Ditto, in E flat (B) . 

O do not chide me .... ‘ 

O d Love and the new, The. 000 e000 

O tell me, shall my love | be mine 96 bueeee 

Paquita, in E flat (7 (r Ass 

Ditto,inC ... oo ened 

Priez pour Elle (Xe oung Emmeline) () eevccece 

Pure in heart shall meet — _ 1” 

Rose of May ....... oeee 

— a The ws onneninn 
pinning W) c 

Sir Brian e Bold ie) cen 

Soldier’s Wife, 

ee) night ! silver light beautiful ‘night i ‘(in E flat 


OO ee ee ee eee ee 


Pee ee eee rer ery 


an 
Tell me, sweet Zephyr (c).. 
The Broken Ring. An. (c » 
Thinking of thee (c) . 
Through every chance and change (ey. 
‘Two names, The . es 
Waiting for the Spring (c) 
Young Emmeline (Priez pour ’ Eile)’ () :: 


HATTON, J. = 


A maiden stood we the shore (s), heaped by Mdme. 
Parepa) .. erTerer ey 
Messenger, The, (By * (sung by Pischek) : se ceceeces 
Cariole, The, or Christmas BRUNE TEES 0.0 00.00 cvc00e 
Revenge (B), (sung by Staudigl) .. ovens 
Come live with me, and be my love, ‘in B flat (1 1) . oo 
Ditto, in G, (sung by Signor mr cocceee 
Good- -bye, sweetheart, good-bye, inC . 
Ditto, in E flat (r) . cocesesece 
a} eer Pececsvecccoceve 
King Christmas (B) ... ce ccecccccee 
Man of War (s), (sung by Herr Formes).. oe 
Under the greenwood tree, in F (Robin Hood) (x). 
Ditto, in E flat, (sung by Mr Sims Reeves 
Who bringeth me fresh flowers ernqegute 8 ie 
| Ned natn ee 
Pauline’s Song.. Prererrr 
Hope, sweet hope C000 ce cece cece cece cece cece ce ceccence 
ND iki itn iplanstieaasdoceaecniemearabay 
The Cariole .... 
The Bridal morn. co cocceceeccoe eee 


SULLIVAN, ARTHUR s 
Whee oe bee sucks (from Setegete e* Henperewall > 


D flat fea 
Ditto in B flat (sung by ‘Miss Banks} veeenepes ce 
Bride from the North , Js 


fees 


ee ee eee eT ere) 


ROBO COORD ESAS BD CO BD BO BO BO PO BO HO NO bo BS PO PO PO NO NO BO PO BO OS PO PO NH NN OD 


eeeeee 


soeeee 
eee erase 


ee ee eeeeeeee 


ee eeeree 


eeeeee seeeeeee 


Pere eee eee eee eee er ere) 


BO BO BO BO CO BO CO BOBS BO BO bO bO BO BD BB Co nO CO nO 


SOOO e eee ee ee ee es 


GOUNOD. 
awe yt G0 I ie oy nas: Sh ington) 
'y dove, an 8), (s err’ 
Fair the rose of love i is blogiog (© iene in BandG ‘) 


Fairer than the mo 
Far ter in his lowly state aso ih ata 


For lack of gold he left me (* 

Gold and gray, y A D 

Hast thou seen 1 ‘blushing “Trene 
flat and C ope « day i ° 

Hero to Leander, in D and Cc. 

Lark Song, The, in A and C (s) . 

Le Soir. Poesie de A. Lamartine. 
wor 


She alone charmeth my sadness, in G and E (p).......... 
_TisUMENTSIEAL,, J. 
A Day-dream, in 


Ditto, in ¥ (8), etn by Mame. Sherrington)... 
Di 7 die Sernade, i Bist (e) 


ithe ive me back my “heart, ‘inG ) : 


gl “on _— Parepa).. 
Henne me. 


eee re ee eeee 


Irene”) in 


coconm costo n coco 
oso coe oooac9e”][ 





wo 


weer teens 


a ap pte tte fener 


They are not deat, but 
we of gee in 8 ¥H ‘and @ (), (wang by ‘Mame. 
Ween miaasaase eosntss shes 
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CRAMER’S VOCAL GEMS. 


PRICE SIXPENCE EACH NUMBER 
Post free for SEVEN Stamps. 





No. 1.—15 ENGLISH SONGS. 


The Parting. The Ploughboy. 
Alice Gray. Be mine, dear Maid, 
Rock'd in the Cradle of the} Welcome me home, 
Deep. Cherry ripe! 

The oo a 8 weighed. Long, long ago! 
The Thx 

I'd bea "Butterfly, 
Where the Bee onda, 


No. 2.—15 CHRISTY 


When Johnny comes marching 
home again, 


Banks of Allan Water. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


Hark ! I hear an Angel sing. 
I’m lonely since my Brother 


The Mocking Bird. died. 

Beautiful Dreamer. Tramp, tramp. 

Tis but a little faded Flower, | Nelly Ray. 

Vouiing for Pa. Rock me > sleep, Mother. 
Come howe, Father! Song of the Sea-shell. 

Mill May. Wait for the Waggon. 





Beautiful Isle of the Sea. 


No. 3.—SIX DUETS. 


Evening Bells. Lassie, -—- e love me? 


I know a Bank, Sainted er, 

As it fell upon a Day. coon 

Phe Exile of Erin. 

No. 4.—12 SONGS BY BALFE & WALLACE. 
Annie, dear, good bye. Alice. 

The convent cell. The rose that opes at morn. 
Sweet yon hear my prayer. | A lowly youth. 

Mary, *t forget me. 


The dawn is breaking o’er us. 
Come, smile again. 


When Morning's 8 light is break- 
i Norah, Darling ! don’t believe 
them, 


ing. 
Bonnie Kate. 





No. 5.—12 SACRED SONGS. 
The Dove of the Ark, Ev'ry Day will I thanks. 
Hymn of Eve. Ere Infancy’s Bud. 
David Singing before Saul. The World of 
Author of Good. oO — we trust in Thee. 
Gratitude, and Life dejected 
Bethlehem. 
Lamb of the Father. 

No. 6.—12 OLD ENGLISH SONGS. 
When foreed from dear Hebe, ears caatep. 
Pray, Goody. cy. 

Water parted from the Sea. Just like love is yonder 
Is ‘there a heart that never) rose. 

loved. There was a jolly Miller, 
‘The Vicar of Bray. Love is but an April day. 


Qk say not woman's heart is} Ere around the huge oak, 
bought, 


No. 7.—12 SONGS BY SCHUBERT. 


Ww flowers their buds are | My life is but a summer day, 
ie Ay "Ts sweet to think. 

Hark | the lark. Dear mother, do not chide me. 

Thine is my heart. A Warrior Iam. 

Weep not for friends departed. | The Tear. 

Who is Sylvia? Smooth is the moonlit sea. 

Ave 


No. 8.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 


= wheremy love esdream-| Gentle Annie. 
are 

nant Times, come again no/ Lottie in the Lane. 

more. 
Annie Lisle. F and fo 
Foo! on the Stairs. Maggie by my side. 
Nelly was a Lady. News from Home. 
Beau Star. The Sunny Side the Way. 


No. 9.—12 OPERA SONGS. 
Tipps Some" Jou a Pe ae 
en a eo Sleep- 


My a ge oe 
Quee Bud lm 
aon i is the c Calmnens from my 


Conquer.” 
Coo! says the Gentle Dove— 
“ Punchinello.” 


Koop th eart for me—‘' Rose ‘ 
py He ° T've Watched him—** Hel- 
a miss me—* She Stoops| _ vellyn.” 


to Conq’ When the Elves at Dawn do 
For Her Sweet Sake“ The| pass—‘‘ Amber Witch.” 
Bride of Song.” 


No. 10.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—Isr. Ser. 
The Mermaid’s Song. 





Farha this throbbing Bosom. 
Fidelity. 





=. Mother ‘bids me bind my 

air. 

No. 11.—HAYDN’S CANZONETS—2np. Ser. 
She Told her Love. 

The Wander, Why Asks my Fair One? 

Sympathy. Content. 


No. 12.—15 CHRISTY MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Jenny June. never deem my Love can 
My Mey anus wit Fond- tua ene Lee. 

On, tht huk not Love is light as “Sent Uncle Sam, my 
The Little One that died. 


re 


J 
Je os Buikimene. 
Yes mould’ring tn 





CRAMER'S VOCAL GEMS—Continued. 


No. 13.—SELECTION OF IRISH MELODIES. 


O breathe not his name. 

Believe me, if all those endear- 
ing young charms. 

Love's young dream. 

Go where glory waits thee. 

The harp that once through 
Tara's halls. 

Rich and rare were the gems 
she wore, 


No. 


O give thanks. 

Hast thou cheered the broken- 
hearted. 

Nearer home. 


14.—6 SA 


No. 15.—12 SONGS BY DIBDIN. 


Tom Bowling. 

While the lavis of the village. 
Farewell, my trim-built wherry! 
Jolly young waterman, 

Ned that died at sea, 

Poor Jack. 


No. 16.—12 SONGS BY H. RUSSELL AND 
J. P. KNIGHT. 


I’m afloat. 
She wore a Wreath of Roses. 
Life on the Ocean Wave, 


Pretty Dove. 
Woodman, re that Tree ! 
Why chime the Bells 80 merrily? 


The Ivy Green. 


NO. 17.—12 BALLADS BY LINLEY. 


Little Nell. 
Estelle. 
Are you coming, bonnie Annie ? 
Come out with me. 

They have given you to another. 
Blue eyed Nell. 

I can 


NO. 18.—5 SON 


Home, sweet Home. 
Should he upbraid, 
Tell me, my Heart. 


No. 19.—15 CHRISTY 


my Loved One, will 
rock me to sleep. 

The old Pine Woods, 

Louisiana Bell. 

What is Home without a 
Mother ? 


Lucy Lee. 
Gentle Nettie Moore. 
De ole Kitchen, 


No. 20.—SIXTEEN 


The lls are comin’ 

O Nang, wiltthou gang wi’ me? 
Annie Laurie. 

Within a mile of Edinburgh. 
I’m o’er young to marry yet. 
Auld lang syne. 

O, my love is likea red, red rose. 
Comin’ thro’ the rye. 

John Anderson, my Jo. 


No. 21.—SIX 


The Sea. 
The Death of Nelson. 
The Bay of Biscay. 


No. 22,-TEN [TALIAN OPERA SONGS. 


O thou fair and tender blossom. 
Childhood's fair Dream, 

The Troubadour’s Song. 

Oh Summer Night. 

Caimly the br dying. 
Gaily thro’ wander. 


No. 23.—12 SONGS O 


Home beloved. 
The Mill-wheel, 
True unto Death. 


thee no more. { 














| The meeting of the waters, 
Lesbia has a beaming eye, 

The last rose of summer. 

The minstre! boy. 

The valley lay smiling. 

Erin ! the tear and the smile. 
By that lake. 

His sorrow thy young days 


CRED DUETS. 


Jerusalem the Golden. 
The Pilgrims of the night. 
Graceful Consort. ; 


The last shilling. 

The Sailor’s journal, 

Tom Tackle. 

The constant Sailor. 
Lovely Nan. 

The Greenwich pensioner. 





Poor Rosalie. 

The Emigrant’s Farewell. 

Shall I sing you a Song of the 
Past ? 

The old Sexton. 

The young Savoyard. 


| Thy mem’ry comes like some 
sweet Dream. 
Why do I love _ yet? 
Grace Dar’ 
| Laurette. 
| Whistle, and J’ll come to you 
my Lad. 


GS BY BISHOP. 


Bid me discourse, 
The Pilgrim of Love. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
— the Willow she’s sleep- 
ni 


ig. 

Sweet Love, forget me not, 
Old Bob Ridley. 

The Song of the Rose, 
Kingdom coming. 

Why am I so happy. 
Ridin’ in a Railway Keer, 
Keemo Kimo, 


SCOTTISH SONGS 
Ye banks and braes o’ bonnie 
Doon 


Duncan Gray. 

O Charlie is my darling. 

A highland lad my love was 
born. 

Green grow the rushes, O | 

Auld Robin Gray. 

Roslin Castle. 


SEA SONGS. 


The Deep, Deep Sea. 
The Last Watch. 
Outward Bound, 





In whispers soft and light. 

To be happy and pass life with 
pleasure. 

In our green Valle 

Fair one, thy toils Se ended 


F THE RHINELAND. 


The Locksmith’s Apprentice, 
The Rhine Song. 

The Violet and the Maiden, 
gh 4 — 

My Pi 





No. 24.—15 CHRISTY 


Love is Life’s radiant Star. 

A little more Cider. 

illie’s on the dark blue Sea. 
Aunty Neal, 









The iveleng Day. 


MINSTRELS’ SONGS. 
Let me kiss him for his 
Mother. 

Nelly Bly. 


She ~~ in the Valley 
Golden Years. 
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EXETER HALL. 
MDLLE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


WEDNESDAY NEXT, OCTOBER 20th, 


THE CREATION. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER Ist, 


HYMN OF PRAISE. 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 15th, 


SELECTIONS 


Of Sacred, Secular, Operatic, Instrumental, and Choral Music. 


—_— eR eemaeSnen OmermrmmrmNMNNNO''V 























NOTICE.—2m consequence of the success attending the performance of “The MESSIAH” on OCT. 5, and of the 
great demand for Tickets, which it was impossible to supply the Oratorio, will be REPEATED on SATURDAY 
MORNING, Nov. 20, commencing at Half-past Two o'clock. Full particulars will be duly announced. 


row 








Artistes. 


Mp.itE. CHRISTINE NILSSON. 
Mpme. GILARDONI. 
Mpme. TREBELLI-BETTINI, 
Mpb.ie. DRASDIL. 

Mr. SIMS REEVES. 
Sienor BETTINI. 
Signor FOLI. 

Mr. J. M. WEHLI. 


Conpuctor - - - - - - Mr. HENRY LESTIE. 








THE CHORUS will consist of Mr. Henry Leslie’s Festival Choir. 
THE BAND will include the most eminent Metropolitan Instrumentalists. 


Organist - - - = Ma. JOHN C. WARD. 
Accompanist - - = Mz. Jd. G. CALLCOTT. 


TO COMMENCE AT HALF-PAST SEVEN O’CLOCK. 








RESERVED SEATS, Area, Half-a-Guinea. 
A limited number of RESERVED STALLS, Centre Area or North and South Galleries, One Guinea. 
WEST GALLERY, 7s.; AREA UNRESERVED and ORCHESTRA, 5s. 


Tickets at the Handel Festival Ticket Office, 2, Exeter Hall; of Cramer & Co., 201, Regent Street, and 43, Moorgate Street ; 
MitcHe1, 88, Old Bond Street; CHAPPELL, New Bond Street; Austin, St. James’s Hall; L. Cock & Co., 63, New 
Bond Street ; and of Hays, 4, Royal Exchange Buildings. 
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